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PREFACE. 


Soon after the great revival, with which it pleas- 
ed God to visit this region in 1820, a venerable 
father in the ministry made me the following Te- 
mark : ‘ You also, I understand, have had a great 
gathering ; and now, my young friend, if, in your 
whole life, you shall be the means of building up and 


establishing in the faith those whom God mee even 


you, you will have done a great service.’ 
I have thought much of this remark. Without 


ceasing to labour for new revivals, the pastor who 
has been blessed with the gathering of numerous 


hopeful converts at‘ one season, ought never to ima-  ~ 


_ gine he labours in vain, while those converts remain — 
/ 


to be mstructed and sanctified ; and where, as in — 


most instances, they consist principally of young peo- — an 


ple, the difficulty, as wellas the desireableness of es-) 


tablishing them in the faith, will daily enlarge Ja : 


views of the importance of this labour. 
We early turned our attention, therefore, to the 


claims of our numerous young professors ; but diffi- 


culties occurred in adopting a mode of instruction, 


suitable to their condition. Ina country congrega- — 


tion, Bible classes cannot he maintained more than 
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a few months in the year ; and for that portion, who 
were able to attend, we found the want of a suitable 
help to the study of the sacred oracles. 

M Dowels Questions were evidently intended for 
children rather than young professors ; and it is no 
disparagement to the excellency of most of our books” 
of doctrinal-instruction to say, that neither their size 
or style of teaching controverted truths, do very 
much recommend them to young professors of reli- 
gion. | : 

‘We have commonly conducted our Bible classes, 
therefore, simply with the use of the sacred volume 
—drawing out and establishing such doctrines and 
duties as the lessons seemed fairly to teach, in our 
own language ; and this has led, eventually, to a 
course of lectures on the same -subjects, and with 
the same object. 

_ At first it was only expected that the pupils would 
take notes of the leading proofs and arguments, with 
a view to rehearsing them in our classes’: the repeat- 
ed request of this part of my charge, at length indu- 
ced me to consent that the lectures should ‘be put in- 
to a printed form ; and subsequently to the issuing of 
the first proposals, they were enlarged, at the sugges- 
tion of an intelligent friend, to their present number 
and dimensions. 


The style of these discourses is more formal - : 


it would have been, had not ig writer Veen anxious” 


oe 
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to.supply a useful reference to scripture on essential 
points of doctrine ; and sensible, at the same time, 
that, though firmly believing what -is asserted, he 
might be mistaken, he would therefore speak with 
caution. 

He could never ‘satisfy himself, moreover, that 
‘the mere discussion of a doctrine, however impor- 
tant, could answer all the objects of preaching ; and 
the lectures have, in consequence, closed more or less 
4n the style of exhortation. © 

But the feature most aimed at in the forming of 
these discourses, has been simply the affirmative 
method of argument. This plan was attended with dif+ 
ficulties; but it has been pursued, both from the con- 
viction that many, not belonging to us in denomination, ~ 
‘ought not to be wounded in their feelings, by a zeal — 
for non-essential points of difference ; and ‘that, ! 
‘were gur object what it is not, to win a dissenting 
brother, there is the least of all-encouragement in as- 
‘sailing him with controversy. ; 

, Lruth is self-balanced ; and the world need not, 
every day, be told what is opposed to it. 

It is believed, therefore, nothing will be found im 
these discourses to offend any denomination of evan- 
gelical christians’; and should they be read by any 
whose essential difference of views do not assign 
them to this class, the affirmative plan of our argue : 
ment will still leave that assignment to themselves, ve 
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ae has but one iogeeeh in suffering these lectures to 
be published : itis to promote, if possible, the Wet- 
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THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


err eee 
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We have also.a more sure word of prophecy, whercun- 
to ye do well, that ye take heed, until the day dawn, 
and the day-star arise in your hearts. 


I have intended, for some time, to attempt 
a course of lectures, comprising the outlines 
of the principal doctrines in theology. [am 
aware, that even among an enlightened and 


christianized people, it is often necessary toe 


call the attention to these truths; and my 


wish has been, that my young people, espe- 
cially, might enjoy the means of obtaining a 


regular and connected view of them. I have, 


therefore, particularly to invite their atten- 


tion to these lectures. We shail spend a 
_ part of each sabbath, for.some time, in these © 


discussions, and endeavour to render them 
as plain and practicable as possible. 


Let us commence, this sents with the 


subject of Ivspiration. 
Much, we mnnow might be said on the sub- 
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ject of Natural Religion, and, in a course of 
systematick theology, that is usually first ta- 
kenup. But we can dispense with the glim- 
mering of stars, when we have the light of 
the sun; and if we can, to-day, prove that 
the Bible ts truly the inspired word of God, we 
shall have laid an important foundation for 
all that is to follow. 

The evidences of inspiration are com- 
monly divided into two classes—external and 
enternal. 

I. Of the Exrernat Evipences. And here 
we shall mention, at present, only two—that 
of Prophecy, and that of Miracles. 

1. Of Prophecy. A man, disposed toexam- 
ine this subject, finds from history, that the 
book we. call the Bible, has been in existence 
many thousand years ; the New Testament 
nearly two thousand years, and the Old Tes- 


tament much longer. But in this book, he. 
finds certain prophecies, which purport to — 


have been written before the events to which 
they allude; and they profess the truth on 
this subject.. There can be no doubt, that 


there lived such a man as the prophet Isai- - 


ah, in the reign of Hezekiah, king of Ju- 


_ dah, while some of the events which he 
prophecied, such as the birth of Christ, and — 


the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, 
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did not transpire until many hundred years: 
afterwards. There can be still less doubt, that 
there lived such a personage as Jesus Christ, 
in the reign of Tiberius Cesar of Rome ; 
but many of the events which he predicted, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem, and. 
the dispersion of the Jews, have since trans- 
pired, or are now passing before our eyes, 
These prophets spoke by the Spirit of God, 
then, and were true men. So much of testi- 
mony as they give to the inspiration of scrip- 
ture, is, therefore, valid. But both of these 
prophets, as well as many others, have quo- a 
ted the scriptures as true, and repeatedly call- 
ed the whole of them the word of God. (See 
Isa xl. 8, and John xvu. 17.) 

. Lhe proof of Miracles. This Saviour, 
moreover, proiessed to work miracles ; and 
the express object of these muzracles was, to 
prove that his doctgine was true, and that _ 


he came from God. The works that I do, said — 
he, they testify of me. If he were a wicked © 


being, and wrought. miracles by magick, he 
rota not have prawn them to prove such 
doctrines ; if he were an unassisted being, he. 
could not have wrought them at all. But 
were miracles actually wrought ? 2 A large” 
number of men, who wrote the history. of 
these miracles, declare that they: witnessed 
them. Shh Acts i. 32, and k Cor. x KY, r aa 
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So many witnesses, and toso great a variety 
of miracles, could hardly have been deceliy- 
ed; and that they would not willingly give 
false testimony to others, is sufficiently mani- 
fest, from the consideration of the circum- 
‘stances in which they gaveit. They werea — 
poor, weak, and despised party ; 1t was in fa- 
your of a new and unpopular religion they 
testified ; they had nothing to gain in this 
world from their testimony ; and yet they sub- 
mitted to pain, and poverty, and contempt, 
and death itself, rather than yield the fact 
that these miracles had been witnessed by 
them. Nothing like this can be found in tes- 
timony of any other religion under heaven. 
Other men have wrote of miracles; but not 
of miracles which they had themselves seen. 
Other miracles have been said to be wrought, 
but they were always in favour of a religion 
already received, and popluar in the eyes 
of men ; and other men have even died in 
testimony of supposed truth; but it was al- 
ways for the testimony of opinions, that they 
died, but never, asin this case, in testimony 
of facts. The. miracles of revelation do, 
therefore, incontestibly prove its truth. 

Il. The. second class of evidences in favour 
of the inspiration of the scriptures, are call- 
ed INTERNAL EVIDENCES. The examiner holds 


} 
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this sacred volume in his hand, and he look 
away now from all historical evidences, to 
see what proof the book contains in itself— 
A will find, 

. That itis free from all absurd, impure and 
Ce, representations, such as are unworthy of 
divine revelation. We have only to compare 
the Bible with a single chapter of the Koran, 
or any of those apocryphal books, which 
have attempted to imitate it, and we shall 
see that it came from a higher and a holier 
hand. Every where it is consistent, chaste, 
and altogether dignified. 

2. lis doctrines and representations, are spir- 
itual as well as pure, and they promote the 
happiness of those who recieve them. .This 
proves that they did not come from a wick- 
ed being, and the superior degree in which 
they effect this happiness, above all other 
books, seems to refer them toa higher author- 
ity. The law of the Lord, said David, and 
experience has proved it to be true—the law 
of ihe Lord 1s per, fect, converting the soul. CPS. 
xix.) Inorder to this, 

3. They teach a remirleable moralit y. The 
ethics or moral principles of all other books 
are such, as are calculated to recommend 
them to men, either because ( they are neces- 
sary for present Eee or in themselves as 
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greeable to the propensities of our nature. 
The morality of the Bible is precisely dif- 
ferent. Every where it inculeates self-deni- 
al, and refers the motives for duty, not so 
much to the present as a future world. Take 
the following specimens of this :—Thow shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. .dvenge not your- | 
selves ; In honour preferring one another. Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father in heaven ; for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil, and sendeth, 
his rain on the just and on the unjust. 

And it will mightily strengthen this part 
of onr argument, if we look for a moment at 
_ the effect which this bible morality produces. 
Universally, where the Bible is received, the 

happiest consequences follow; and in no 
place, where it is not received, are men ei- 
ther civilized, free, or happy. The examin- 
er might search from Greenland to the Cape 
‘of Good Hope, and trace the boundaries of 
every bright and happy spot, by the extent to — 
which the Bible had been circulated; he 
- might then run over the map of Turkey, in- 
ternal Asia, the Islands of the sea, and every 
other region, not visited by this volume, and 
look there in vain for one substantial vestige 
of elevated, social, or religious morality. I€ 
is a remarkable fact, that there is not found in 
| 
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all the writings of heathen antiquity, a single 
allusion to such a phenomenon as a radical 
change of moral character. Such a testimo- 
ny in favour of the Bible, is invaluable. 

4. This volume gives a true and consistent ac- 
count of the character of man. Human na- 
ture is found to be corrupt, fickle and un- 
faithful, unjust, proud, and altogether selfish. 
Is it not remarkable, then, on any other 
supposition, than that the Bible is of God, 
that, many thousand years ago, we should 
have had such representations on this sub- 
ject as the following ? The whole imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil, continu- 
ally. (Gen. v1.5.) Trust ye not m any broth- 
er, for every brother will utterly supplant, and ev- 
ery neighbour will walk with slanders. (Jer. ix, 
4.) And men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient 
to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural af- 
fection, truce breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
frerce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high minded, lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. (ii Tim. i. 2, 3,4.) Let any 
person read the 14th Psalm, or the Ist and 2d 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
‘compare these descriptions with what he has 
learned of human nature by experience, and 
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let him say whether they are not true rep- 
resentations. | . 
5. These scriptures give a sublime and consts~ 
tent account of many subjects hich are not discuss- 
ed elsewhere, or if discussed at all, itis evidently in 
a manner either imperfect or absurd. Such is the 
account which they give of the character of 
God, of the origin of the world. and of the 
plan of redemption. We are not ignorant that 
traces of all these truths are to be found in oth- 
er writings ; and it isa corroboration of our - 
argument, that they are ; because these tra- 


~ ces have undoubtedly been borrowed from 


revelation. But what is the consistency and 
dignity of these hints of heathen writers, 
when compared with the representations of 
the Bible? Theheathen character of God 
is that of a changeable, unjust, and impure 
tyrant. They imagined, among other things, 


_ that the world was hatched from an egg, and 


that men had their origin from’ the teeth of 
‘serpents. And, for the notion of redemption, ~ 
they actually seemed to have retained none 
of it, further than in the symbol of sacrifices, 
which they have abused to every cruel and 


obscene enormity. Now, were we tocom- ~ 


pare with these, the sublime, consistent and 
clear revelations of scripture, on the same 
points, weashould be prepared to. believe 
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that these are the teachings of God; and that 
the reason why other writers have not suc- 
ceeded here, is because these subjects were 
confessedly above them. 

6. It ts another remarkable proof of the divin- 
ity of the scriptures, that the writers seem entirely 
endifferent to the opinions of men. "They record 
their own faults as frequently, or more fre- 
quently, than the faults of others ; they nev- 
er stop to explain apparent difficulties in 
their doctrines and representations, which 
other writers so often think it necessary to 
do; and they give no ornament, no exager- 
ated description of the chatacters of her 
heroes. 


Jesus Christ is the hero of the Neg Testa- 


ment; but if you reflect, you will remember = : 
that there is scarce a verse directly descrip we 


tive of his character in the book, except in 
those instances where other writers are quo- 
ted, to show that he had been predicted. 
The writers of the New Testament do not in- 
dulge in description ; they simply tell you 
of the acts and sayings of Jesus Christ, and 
Jeave you to infer his character. These, I 
confess, have always appeared to me among 
the strongest proofs of the truth and honesty 
of these writers; it looks so much like sin-— 
‘Gerity, like a consciousness of being right, 
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and of regarding a higher object than that of 
satisfying men, that it must have weight 
with every observing reader. They seem, in 
fact, to have entirely discetardna the op ione 
of men. 

7. The harmony of these writers, is another 
proof. ‘There is not a contradiction, or a 
counter sentiment or representation in the 
whole Bible. Not even a plausible represen- 
tation can be made out to establish such a 
blemish ; for there are no appearances of 
such discrepancies, which cannot easily be, 
and have not been repeatedly reconciled. 
Now, in so great a number of books, this 
harmony is remarkable ; and it is the more 
remarkable, when we consider the great vari- 
ety of writers, and compass of time, which 
have been occupied to furnish the Bible. A- 
bout 30 different writers were its authors, and 
about 1800 years intervened from the com- 
mencement to the finishing of thistbook ; and 
yet this unbroken thread of harmony runs 
throughout the whole. Is this accountable 
on any other supposition, than that these 
meu spoke as they were inspired of God ? 

8. Some of the expressions and conceptions of 
the Bible, seem, evidently, to be more than humen. 
Read Moses’: description of God’s appear- 
ance to the seventy Elders of Israel on 

U . 
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Mount Sinai: read Ezekiel’s visions of the 
cherubim : read Isaiah’s prophecy, and 
Habbakuk’s prayer: read, especially, and 


ponder well, David’s description of the de- _ 
scent of the Almighty in the 18th Psalm; and 


sit ag eae 


if you are not ready to acknowledge, that oS 
there isa sublimity, both of thought and ex- 


pression, more than human in the scriptures, 
Iam much mistaken. No; these are figures 


and illustrations which never sprang from hu- 


man intellect alone ; they came from above; 
they are the eloquence of heaven ! | 

9. We might further mention, in proof of 
the authenticity of these scriptures, that the ac- 
counts they incidentally give of the manners, customs, 
history, and geography of the countries. where they 
were written, are found to be true. We cannot go 
into this subject; but you may receive the fact 
on authority ; it is reallyso; andI have to 
recommend, my young friends, that if you ey- 
er meet witha book called Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, or another, on Oreental Manners and Cuse 
toms, by the Rev. George Burder, you will 
give them a reading, for this purpose. 

10. The concluding argument. which I 


have: to. offer, for the inspiration of the scrip= 


tures, is, that they tend to honour and glorify 


God. very ok that has been written by 
man has some; leading object, and, without 
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much difficulty, that object can usually be 
seen. ‘The object and tendency of the Bi- 
ble is to give honour and glory to God. It 
puts him at the head and origin of all things, 
and of this Bible among the rest ; it contrives 
to illustrate his wisdom, and power, and 
goodness, by every institution it describes, 
and every event which it records. It pla- . 
ces all creatures; angels, men, and_ beasts, 
in humble dependence at his feet ; and it 
represents the working and tendency of all 
these creatures, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principaliitves and powers ; whether 
they be things in heaven, or things in earth, as fi- 
nally setting up his own august and never 
failing dominion, that God might be all in all. 

This is not a low, cr partial, or unhal- 
lowed object ; itis extended, holy, and wor- 
thy of God; and the book which tends to 
promote this object, must be heavenly. Such, 
and so many are the proofs from which we 
establish the inspiration of the scriptures. 
Some of them directly establish their inspi- 
ration, and others only that the apostles and 
‘some other writers of scripture were true 
and honest men. But this last is to the same 
purpose ; for if these men were true and — 
honest, then they spoke the truth ;. they cer- 
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tainly do quote the scriptures as divine. 
One of them has said expressly, that all serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God ; (2 Tim. 
iii, 16.) and another, that holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. (2 
Pet. i. 21.) 

But are we sure, that we have the same 
scriptures to which these writers referred, 
and which they assisted to furnish ? Every 
thing else changes, and books are not unfre- 
quently lost or corrupted. How do we know 
that we have the true scriptures ? Ianswer: 
Most of the proofs, on which we have insis- 
ted, will apply to the volume we now have, 
for we have rested principally on internal evi- 
dences. But we are not wanting in histori- 
cal proof. [tis certain, from Josephus, that 
the same number of books, as now constitute 
the Old Testament, were in existence in our 


Saviour’s time; and these are they to which — 


he and his apostles so often referred. It is 
certain too, that all the books which now 
constitute the New Testament, were collect- — 
ed before the close of the third century; for 
catalogues were then made of ise, and 
have come down to us. 

And now, that these books have not been 


. corrupted and made to speak a different lan- 


guage, or teach different doctrines from those 
3 
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originally left us, we have this evidence, that 
all the various readings, in all the ancient man- 
uscripts, both Greek and Hebrew, have been 
repeatedly collected and compared, by learn- 
ed men; and the result,has been, “ that al- 
though these various readings amount to 
more than 30,000, they do not, in any in- 
stance, materially alter the sense.”* 

After this, we ought to rest pretty well as- 
sured, that the Bible we now possess, is that 
very Bible, which was made up by apostles 
and prophets; and that all the preceding 
proofs stand fair in favour of its inspiration. 


*See the ultimate decision of Kennicutt, after 20 years study of 
the manuscript copies of the Old Testament ; and a similar de- 
cision upon those of the New Testament, by Mill, Wetsteim and 
Horne. 
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“THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, 


HEBREWS xi. 6. 


He that cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and 


that he is a rewarder of them that diligently de. ‘a 


him. 


Irv is taught in hi that some intelli- 
gent belief of the existence and attributes of | 
God is necessary, in order to our worshipping 
him, or enjoying his favour. It is this truth 
that operates as a principal argument for 


calling your attention again to our course of _ 


doctrinal lectures. It is certainly true, that 
without some right knowledge of God, no 
man can acceptably worship him. ‘This 
great subject, the being and attributes of God, 


stands next in order, therefore, to what has 


been alre eady considered. 

We know nothing, clearly, concerning God, 
except from irae he has revealed in his 
word. We have much reason to rejoice, © 
_therefore, in that light of revelation, the truth — 
and inspiration of which have already been 


he 
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established. Without this light of revela- 
tion, we might feel, my brethren, as.a_ cer- 
tain heathen did on this subject. On being 
asked what he thought of the nature of God, 
he desired a day to consider it, before he 
gave his answer. At the end of the day, al-. 
lowed for making up his mind, he desired 
another; and at the end ofthat, another; and 


finally, at the close of the third day, confess- 


ed, that the more he thought of the subject, the 

‘more inscrutible tt appeared to him, and the more 
inwiling he felt to give an answ ey! 

But even with the lig it of revelation, we 


are in difficulty ;, not but that we can under- 


stand well enough, what dz says on this sub- 
ject; but because the natvre of the subject is 


so far beyond our comprehension. We know 


not the essence of material things. Much 


less can we conceive of the essence of spir- 
itual beings ; and least of all, of an Infinite 
Spirit, such as is God. [assure you, breth- 
ren, I approach the subject with awful rey- 
erence. I do feel my incompetency, even to 


collect and arrange the scriptures upon it ; 


and I sincerely request your mutual prayers 

and assistance. 
Who then is that mysterious being thee we 

call God ? What are his nature and’ attri- 
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if butes, so far as he has revealed them unto us 


in his word ? The Bible answers : 

1. That he ts a Spirit. God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him, must worship him in smr- 
at and in truth. (John iv. 24.) But when we 
have repeated this text, we have said all we 
can profitably say concerning the essence of 
Deity. Have you any correct notion, my 
brethren, what a spirit is ? Can you con- 
ceive of a being, that has neither shape nor 
likeness to any shape you have ever seen ? 
Of a substance, that is not a substance in the 
usual sense of substance ? A being, that could 
extend through all substances, with which 
we.are acquainted, and not be impeded by 


them ? A being, that might le in your eye 


and not be seen 2? be held in your hand and 
not be felf 2? cast in a balance and not be 
weighed 2? Can you conceive of such a being, 
as possessing the most distinct and_per- 
fect idendity ? Ofhaving all the properties of 
a person—of understanding—of willing—of the 
most energetic action ? Can you conceive of 
such a bain ? I confess I cannot ; but such 
a being is that mysterious existence we call 
ae for saith the scripture, he ts a_ Spirits 2 
"2: The proper name of this existence, is Jn. 
-povan. Jum Jehovah, that is my name ; and 


si 


my glory 1 will not ae to another. — (Isai. slit, iy 
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8.) God, indeed, has other names given to 
him in scripture’; but they are generally de- 
scriptive of offices or attributes, and attributes, 
which might belong to others. Thus, he is call- 
ed Are and Atrim, because these words, in 
the original, refer to his covenant furthfulness. 
And sometimes they are eompounded ; as 
Au-Suappat, God the munificent ; AL-SaBBAOTH, 
the God of armies, and many others: but this 
name, JeHovaAH, seems descriptive of his es- 
sential being, or incommunicable attributes, 
and is most appropriately his own. In the origin- 
al, it means, he who zs, or was, simply and abso- 
lutely, (see Exod. 1. 14;) of course, it 1m-. 
plies independent, past, present and future exIS= 


~ tence. HE wHo Was, AND IS, AND IS TO COME, isthe 


expression of it,in the New Testament. But 
this is only a translation; and I have scarce a 


doubt, that the Hebrew language has been > 


preserved for this very reason, among others, 
that no other language can so properly ex- 
press God’s own name, as that in which he 
first communicated it. Our names of God 
do not fully reach the meaning of Jehovah ; 
and if they did, they would not be the very 


nome, which this Being has chosen to give 


himself. | 
_ For proof that this name, Jehovah, belongs 


only to the Eternal Deity, consult Amos y. 
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8th ; ix. 6th, and Exod. xv. 3d. We proceed 
with the attributes of this Being: He is, in 
the 

3d place, One. “ Hear, oh Israel, the Lord 
our God is ons Lord, or Jehovah.” And that 
he is exclusively so, we hear again from the 
prophet Isaiah: J am .He ; before me there 
was no God formed, neither shall there be after 
me; I, even 1, am the Lord, and besides me 
there isno Saviour. (xliu. 10 and 11.) Indeed, 
it is evident, from the nature of things, that 
God can neither be divided, nor if he could, 
would it be possible for two Supreme Beings 
to co-exist. The very idea of God is that 
he is infinite ; but if he were divided, or if 
there could be another Grod, each could not. 
be wjfinite : for there is then something in 
each, which the other does not possess. How — 
absurd, for instance, to talk of two Almighty 
Beings, when the very idea of one Almigh- 
ty Being 1 is, that he has all the power of the 
universe ; and so of any other infinite attri- 
bute. We wish to have it strongly i impress- 
ed, that we hold strictly to the unity of Jeho- 
vah’s essence. When we come to speak of the 
mode in which that essence exists, we may 
say something further on this. subject ; at 
present, let it be remembered, that it is the 


ime 
‘hy we 
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creed, not only of the Bible and reason, but 
of the whole church, that God ts one. 

4. God is immense. “ Canst thou, by search- 
ng, find out God? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection a ft ws high as heaven, 
what canst thou do 2. Deeper thun hell, what canst 
thou know 2 The measure t hae t is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.’ J ob. xi. 
7, 8, and 9.) 

By the immensity of God, is meant, now, 
the same as his infinity : that in all his per- 
fections he is beyond limits; his power, his 
wisdom, and every other attribute, 1s abso- 
lutely immeasurable ; not only past finding out 
by us, but actually beyond al/ measurement. 

We cannot take the most simple of his at- 
tributes, and trace it outward, without find- 
ing it to go beyond our research. We may 
compare it, and illustrate it by saying, as the 
prophet does of his strength, that ct takes up 
the hills, and spans the heavens ; but still we 
have only told what is nof a match for it. 
What the real extent of the attribute is, we 
conceive not, nor can we conceive it. It is 
* an ocean of infinities, where all our thoughts 
are drowned.” For a further and most sub- 
lime representation of this subject, see the 
14%tb Psalm, 3d verse, and Asaiah xl. from 
12th to the 17th es he 
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5. God is eternal. He is called inhis word, _ 


the King eternal, immortal and invisible. (1 Tim. 


1.17.) Dhe high and lofty One, who inhabiteth. 


eternity. (Isai. Ilvil.. 15.) The God whom 
Abraham worshipped, was Jehovah, the Ever- 
_ lasting God. (Gen. xxi. 33.) And that he en- 
dures fo eternity, as well as exists from eter- 
nity, is affirmed in the 90th Psalm : from ev- 
erlasting to everlasting, thou art God.  God’s 
eternity may be proved, moreover, from the 
consideration that he exists independently, 
orwn and of himself. Of course, there never 


_ was a time when he did not exist, unless you — 


are willing to admit the absurdity that he ex- 
isted before he existed, and began the pro- 


duction of his own existence. But it 1s un-— 


necessary to resort to this proof, with such 


clear and abundant scriptures before us.—__ 
Iam afraid, besides, to attempt to reason on 


such a subject. | feeliuch more like fall- 
ing down and worshipping ; for surely, if there 


be any subject calculated to overwhelm us, | 


itis this. Wetalk of the difficulties of the 
doctrines of a ‘Trinity ; but I challenge any 
one toshow wherein such a doctrine involves 


_ greater mysteries than God’s eternity. It is 


~ not only above reason, but it does, in some 
_ things, seem to contradict reason. Let any one 
inform us, for instance, how an intelligent be. 
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ing can be self-existent, and yet eternal in 


that existence, and we will undertake to dis- 
pose of any other doctrine relating to the De- 
ity. Butit does not become us to speculate 
here, we had better fall down, as Isaiah did, 
when he saw the glory of God, and join the 
cry of the adoring seraphim, Holy, hop ho- 
ly is the Lord God Almighty 2 

But, 6thly, God is not only eternal, but 
immutable. “ f am the Lord, says he, I change’ 
not.” (Malachi iii. 6.) “ The Father of lights, 
with whom there ts neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” (James i. 17.) This 
immutability respects his whole nature, his 
existence, and all his attributes. Its truth is 
evident from reason. God’s existence could 
never have changed ; for if so, it must either 
have changed for the better or for worse. But 
not forthe worse could it change ; and if for 
better, then it was comparatively bad before. 


Neither could any of his attributes have chan- 


. ged. Take his knowledge, for instanec.. If 
. this has been increasing, then, in the back- 


ward reckoning, itis found decreasing ; and 
since you have an eternity to try it in, you 
will come toa period when it was very small ; 
and, finally, when it was nothing |! And so of 
every other attribute; they are all unchangea- 


dle. Uf they sometimes scem to change, as_ his” 
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will and purpose are sometimes represented 
as changing, they only seem todo so. When 


God is said to repent, it is speaking after - 


the manner of men, to describe his grief 
of mind towards sinners, and the change 
of his outward conduct towards them. And 
when he threatens a city or nation, but does 
not fulfil that threatening, the threat is always 
to be understood as conditional ; i. e. he would 
destroy themif they didnot reform. There 


is nothing more certain respecting God, than 


that he is, in all his attributes, unchangeable. 


We destroy his very nature, if we rob him 


of this. 
7. God is omniscient ; he knows all things. 


All things are naked and open to the eyes of him 


with whom we have to do. (Heb. iv. 13.) i, 


Known unto God are all his works, from the 


foundation of the world. (Acts xv. 18.) And 
that this knowledge is particular as well as 
universal, he is said to know a the stars ; he 


ealleth them all by their names ;” yea, the hears 


of our head are all numbered. (Luke xii. 7 ) it 


would be a profitable illustration of this — 


wb 


attribute, perhaps, to consider how wise a man 


must be, who should know all things by a discerns 


ment of their causes. There have been men, 
3 


itis said, who could look through all the pos- 


sible changes in a game of chess, and by 
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tracing beforehand, the relative operation oi 
the whole complicated and extended move- 
ments, be, in every point, prepared to meet 


them. This is an astonishing effort ; but. 


how much more astonishing would it be, to 
suppose a man, who could look, in the same 
way, through ail the possible changes of na- 
ture and events, from creation down to eter- 
nity! But this does, by no means, come up 
to God’s knowledge, in as much as that he 
knows before hand, not only all the natural 
and moral changes in time, but all to the dura- 
tions of eternity; and this not by investigating 
them, but intuitively, asif they were all before 
him ! 

8. God is omnipotent. All things which he 
wills, he can do; or he has all possible pow- 
er. My counsel shall stand, and I will do alt 
my pleasure. (Isai. xlvi. 10.) Js any thing too 
hard for the Lord? (Gen. xviii. 14.) Behold 
he taketh up the isles as a very little thing ; and 
Lebanon ts not suffictent for him to burn, nor the 
beasts thereof for a burnt offering, 

Do we ask here, whether this implies that 
God can work contradictions ? whetlier he can 
deny himself, for instance, or be guilty of a 
lie? The scripture has told us plainly that 
he cannot do these things ; ; but this does not 
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- that this obedience i 38, in some sense, render= 
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take away from his omnipotence, since the 


object of divine power is only to do those 

things which God wills todo, He cannot, 
surely, will to contradict his own perfections ; 
but it wonld be a contradiction and an abate-. 
ment of those perfections to suppose that 
God could lie. There can be no more per- 
fect power than this, for a Being to do whutso- . 
ever he wills to do, and to have that will in fa-. 
vour of every perfection. And how greatis. 

this power! Divine benevolence, mercy and 
justice, are all infinite, and power to execute 
these, instantly follows the desire. 


“& He bids the sun forbear to rise, 
* The obedient sun forbears ; 

« fis hand in sackcloth spreads the skies, 
* And seals up all the stars. 


“* Mountains by his almighty wrath, 
“ From their old seats are torn; 

* He shakes the earth from south to north, 
“ And all her pillars, mourn.” 


9. Nearly allied to God’s power, is his do- 
minion. it only means that his rightful pow- 
er is extended to all creatures ; that obedi- 


ence to Him throughout the universe, is not 


only a duty, considering the eminence of His 
nature and the multitude of his benefits, but 
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ed; that God exercises a perfect controul 
over all events, and will, sooner or later, 
bring them to subserve and promote his infi- 
nite glory and excellence. So extensive js 
this dominion, as to reach every event, from 
the falling of a leaf, to the fall of Angels from 
Heaven; so perfectly unfailing in every step 
of its progress, that at the great day of con- 
summation, every step will appear to have 
been a cause, and every cause a successful 
one, in the grand work of setting up the ever- 
lasting and august kingdom of Jehovah. For 
proof that God exercises such a dominion as 
this, consult Job ix. 12~—Daniel iv. 25 and 
34-->" _ : 

10. In order to exer¢ising such a dominion, 
another attribute seems necessary, and that 
is furnished : God 1s omnipresent. We cannot 
see how God could govern all things without 
being every where present. We think we see 
evidences that he is present in all things, and 
the heathen thought so before us. But the 
scriptures come in to our aid, and settle the 
question. They represent all things as full - 

of God. When they extend the works. of 
creation to vast and almost immeasurable 
bounds, they always place God’s presence 
: beyond them ; and they represent him as 
_ Searching every deep in which his enemies 
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hide themselves, and ready to meet and con- 
front the most distant wanderer from his 
throne. Whither shall Igo fromthy spirit, or 
whither shall L flee from thy presence? If I as- 
cend into heaven, thou art there; If Imake my 
bed in hell, behold thou art there: If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea ; even there shali thy hand lead me 
and thy right hand shall hold me. (Ps. CXXxix. 
7, 8, 9, 10.) 
_ 11. We add for the last of these attributes, 
that God is perfectly free, or absolute. By 
this, it is not meant that God has no reason 
for his acts and counsels, or that these rea- 
sons are tyrannical and arbitrary; but that 
e does not seek these reasons. principally 
eut of himself: that he did not wait, as his 
creatures do, for contingent events to trans- 
pire, before he fixed his plan; that he had 
a previous plan, grounded on eternal and 
@ immutable reasons within himself; and that — 
he has never, for a moment, been disappoint- _ 
ed in all the steps, by which itis coming to ~ 
pass. He doeth, says one, according to his will 
in the armues of heaven above, and among the 
 amhabitants of this lower world. Dan. iv. 35, 
My counsel shall stand, saith Jehoy ‘ah, and I wilt 
do all my pleasure. It is a truth, made certain 
from the constitution of things, that ¢ 


‘ 
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must be one being who is perfectly supreme: 
it isa glorious truth that this being is such 
anone as God. It may be a humbling truth 
_ too, to his creatures, and especially to sin- 
ful creatures ; but rather than question it, we 
had better say with Paul, shall the thing for- 
med say to him that formed it, why hast thou made 
me thus ? or if it be questioned, has not the 
potter power over the clay, to form one vessel un- 
to honour and another unto dishonour 2? (Rom.ix.) 

We proceed, now, to consider some of 
those attributes of God, which are communt- 
cable. The distinction of God’s attributes in- 
to communicable and incommunicable, is not ve- 
_ ry accurate, and yet there is ground for some 
such designation. It is certain, that God can- 
not communicate his eternity, omnipotence, &e. 
to others, and therefore these perfections are 
called incommunicable. But there are other at- 
tributes, such as his love, holiness, justice, a 
_ part of which, at least, his creatures may pars 
take; and therefore these are called commu- 
nicable attributes. Some of these last, we 
are now to consider. 

God, then, in the 12th place, is just and 
true. By the last of these is understood his 
infinite remove from all deception ant fals | 
hood ; by the other, that he is so p erfectly 
upriekt and disposed, from his very nature, 
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todo justly, that it is impossible righteous- 
ness performed, or sin committed, should not 
meet their reward. Shallnot the Judge of all 
the eurth do right 2? asks one ;. (see Gen. xviii. 
25 ;) as if i. was a thing to be taken for gran- 
ted. Another represents “ righteousness and — 
judgment as the habitation of his throne.” 
(Ps. xcvii. 2.) This justice is of a higher 
character than human justice, in that it nev- 
er fails of reaching its object; in that this ob- 
ject is, in some of its actings, at least, not so 
much to reformas to vindicate; and in that 
it never pardons, as human justice some- 
times does, for policy’s sake, or through mere 
weakness, upon the bare confession of the 
subject. One argument is sufficient to prove 
this. If Divine justice could, have pardoned - 
the sinner, upon mere confession or repen- 
tance, then had the Father never punished 
sin in the sufferings of his innocent Son; but 
he did so punish sin, and this, more than all 
other considerations, shows what a high and 
indispensable attribute his justice is. 
13. But once more. God is good and benevo- 
lent. “ How excellent is thy loving kindness,” says 3 
the Psalmist ; (xxxvi. 7 ;) therefore the. chil- 
dren of men put their trust under the shadow of 
thy wings. This goodness is sometimes spo- 
ken of exclusively :. “ bhehe is none good save one, 
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says the Saviour, that is God.” (Mark x. [8.3 
It is sometimes expressive of all the multi- 
tude of his benefits towards us; as when it is 
said, the goodness of God leadeth us to repentance. 
But it 1s more frequently put, perhaps, for 
his benevolence, which is the same as love, or 
his infinite disposition to kindness. God is such’ 
a Being ; and in this last sense, the attribute 
includes several others, as F 

1, Grace. In this, God is to be conceived | 
as willing to do his creatures good, gratuit 
ously, where no amiability in the subject in- 
vited it, and where there might even be an- 
tipathies to oppose it ; but still, he does it, 
and from his own mere good pleasure. 

~The Lord passed by and proclaimed himself, 
the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious. 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6.) Grace is also taken effect- 
ively, for its operation on the creation, and 
this from the same mere benevolence of 
God, as when we are so often said to be 
“ saved by gr ace.” 

2. Piry, is ee under it. Pity res- 
pects God’s feelings towards men on account 
of their misery ; and oh how tender and how 

great it is. Like asa father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame, he remembereth we are 
but dust, (Ps, cili, 13, 14.) 
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3. His mercy is included. As pity res- 
pects the miserable, mercy, like grace, respects. 
the undeserving. It is a higher attribute: it is 
one far more difficult for us to exercise ; and » 
yet this is that very perfection of which, so’ 
to speak, God is made up, more than of any 
other. He keepeth mercy for thousands ; for- 
giving inquity, transgression and sin. (Exod. 
xxxlv. 7.) Yea, his. mercy endureth forever. 
(Whole of Ps. exxxvi.) 

Finatry. God ts holy. “ Glorious in holiness,. 
fearful in praises, a God. doing wonders.” (Ex-. 
od. xy. 11.) And one cried to another, saying, 
holy, holy, holy ws the Lord God: Almighty. 

(Isai. vi. 3.) With us, holiness is expressive. 
either of some freedom from defect, or some 
positive valuable quality. In God, it includes. 
both ; it is the combined excellence of: all. 
those attributes which have been ascribed: 
tohim. Would we attempt to. conceive of. 
God’s. holiness, then we. must put together-  — 
all his attributes ; see how valuable each is? . 
in itself ; see how mutually they reflect glory 
and excellence on one another, and. then: 
look at the combined effect of the whole. 
What a fearful splendour now. shines’ upon: , 
us! A Being infinitely removed from all de-. 
fect, combining every exeellence that has yet. 
been conceived or existed, and all these pose 
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sessed in an zmmeasurable degree. It is cal- 
culated by astronomers, that if the sun was 
only brought sufficiently near the earth, the 
increasing magnitude of its apparent. orb, 
would, at length, fill the whole horizon of 
our vision, and we should see nothing, wher- 


ever we looked, but one vast and intolerable 


blaze of fire. So would it be, could we 
only approach sufficiently near to Deity. 
His spirituality, love, justice, holiness, would 
all increase, as we drew near to behold this 
great sight; and finally, ere we had approx- 
imated, within ten thousand ages travel of 
his throne, we should find every “other object 
lost, and our mortal bodies consumed by his 
all filling blaze of brightness ! 

“© fo !:these are parts of his ways; but 
the thunder of his pony who can under- 
pani A Amen. 
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THE TRINITY, OR MODE OF GOD’S EXISTENCE. 


GENESIS i. 26. 
And God said, let us make man in our own image. 


It has been already shown, in treating of 
the being and attributes of God, that He 1s 
oNE ; and it. was asserted, that this is the 
common belief of the whole Christian church. 


It remains, however, to enquire into the na- 


ture of that onENESS, or to answer the ques- 
tion, What is the mode-or manner of God's Ch- 
istence2 * 

On this subject, the doctrine of a the 
greater portion of the protestant church, and 


the one which undoubtedly is agreeable to -_ 
Scripture, is that which I shall attempt to ex- — 


press as follows, viz: Yhat this one Deity, or 


God-head, extsts by a distinction of what : may be es 


called persons ; that these persons are the F ather, 
Son and Holy Ghost—a THREEFOLD distinction — 
and therefore by us is called, Trinity ; and that 
each of these ie though possessing some 
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properties, which do not belong to the others, does, 


nevertheless, truly and properly possess the eternal 


and supreme nuture of God, the one as much so as 
the other ! 


The doctrine stands in oppositron, of 


course, to all those, who deny a distinction 
in the God-head, by whatever name they 
are called, and who regard the two last nam- 
ed personages, to wit, the Son and the Ho- 
Jy Ghost, as something less than the Supreme 
God. 3 : 

Whether these propositions are correct,and 
according to scripture, is what we shall now 
attempt todetermine. Never, certainly, have 
Tentered upon the discussion of a doctrine, 
with so much anxiety; but it is not.an anxiety 
which arises from any fear of not being able to 
establish it; for I honestly do not think there 
is one doctrine of the Bible, which has so 
much and such various scripture for itas this. 
Nor does my anxiety arise from the anticipa- 
ted difficulties of my subject. If it seems to 


have these difficulties more than other doe- 
trines, | believe it is, principally, because it — 


has been opposed more, and pursued farther, 
as being of vital consequence to Christianity. 
I have said, already, that | do not sée why 
this doctrine is more inscrutable than any 
other truth relating to an infinite God; and 
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Ido really believe, if approached in a right 
spirit, it may be made to appear as plain and 
as convincing ; but | feel anxious, principal- 
ly, least I should not be able to make it as 
plain and convincing as I consider it impor- 
tant. I can hardly express to you, and per- 
haps it might not be judicious to do so, if I 
could, the eventful importance, which I con- 
sider attached to this subject. If it be a 
question whether the Deity exists in these 
equal persons, then, as it has been well said 
by one, “ it is an awful question!” For if 
he does so exist, this distinetion is in order 
to a most glorious manifestation of his mercy, 
and all our hope in the plan of redemption 
depends on it; but if he do not, then a false 
view of hope, wrong notions of God, the sin 
of aggravated idolatry, and a fearful train of 
other consequences, are justly chargeable 
upon much the largest, and apparently the 
most pious portion of the Christian church. 
You will not wonder, then, that I feel anx- 
_ ious to do some justice to this subject. You 
will expect me to labour with all possible 
_ simplicity and plainness, to lay the scripture 
_ proofs of our opinion fully before you. 
Before we proceed farther, permit me to 

mike a remark on the word person, as it 
has been used in deseribing the distinctions 
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in the God-head. When thus used, Trini- 
tarians do not mean by it, what is usually 
meant, when it is applied to other things ; 
that is, they do not mean, a totally separate 
adentity of essence, as we do when we say, I. 
am one person, and my friend is another. 
Such a separate identity, possessed of all the 
independent powers of consciousness, judg- 
ing and willing, would make, we grant, three 
different minds or Beings; and if each was 
God, there would undoubtedly be three 
. Gods. But by the word rersoy, when appli- 
ed to the ‘Trinity, we mean an existence : 
which has only, en some respects, different pro- 
perties from other persons in that Deity ;_ 
while in its consciousness, its judging, its » 
willing, and counsel, and whatever belongs to 
ihe essentials of Deity, it is one. These 
persons, therefore, though Divine, are not . 
other Gods; nor does the notion of such a | 
distinction, involve any known contradiction. 
The word rersoy, is merely a term used out 
_ of its ordinary acceptation, for the sake of 
‘describing a distinction in the existence of God’s 
essence, which we cannot, by a better word, 
express. : 

The term person, thus explained, it is hop- 
ed our propositions will be intelligible. I now - 
state them again, viz: That the Deity, or God- 
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head exists with a distinction, which may pro- 
perly be called of persons : that these persons are 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; and that each of 
these, while possessing some properties of exis- 
tence, which are not common to the others, does, 
nevertheless, truly and properly possess the Divine — 
and Supreme nature, one as much so as any other. — 
We proceed to the proofs : and I offer, 

1. Those Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
where God 1s spoken of in the plural number. 
Pertinent to this, is the passage which has 
been selected for our text. And God said let 
us make man in our own image. (Gen. i. 26.) 
Here the name of God, Aleim, and the verb, 
to make,are both in the plural. And to show 
that it is not a casual usage, the plural 


pronoun our is also used, and the form of 


expression is repeated in chapter iit. 22, 
Behold the man ‘has become as one of us, to know 
~ good and evil. Now the natural impression 
upon an unprejudiced reader of this pas- 
sage, would be, that God, as Deity, was spo- | 
ken of in the plural number, because there 
was a distinction of persons concerned in | 
' creating man; and that there were none of 
them inferior persons, who are here spoken 
of, I hope will be manifest from considera- 
tions hereafter to be adduced. 
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But no; it is said, that this form of ex: 
pression is used, merely for the sake of giv- 
ing dignity to the Deity, just as kings and no- 
bles sometimes use the plural for the singu- 
Jar, and say we, instead of I, when only one 
person is intended. 

But this cannot be admitted ; for, 

First, the usage now adduced, is the in- 
vention of pride, for the purpose of giving 
false dignity to ambitious men ; and is there- 
fore unworthy of the Deity. 

Secondly. It is contrary to the idiom of the 
ancient, simple language of the Hebrews. 
Eben Ezra, a Jewish writer, declares this 
expressly, and says, that the royal idiom a- 
mong men, is the invention of pride, and in- 
troduced long after the creation. He la- 
bours to show, too, that in those instances, 
where the plural has been thought to be used 
for the singular, in reference to men, as in 
Gen. xxix. 27, more than one person is ine 
tended. 


But thirdly, and conclusively. If this were 


God’s mode of speaking of himself, merely 
for dignity’s sake, then might it have been 
expected, that he would always have used thts 
form. It is most obvious, however, that: the 
plural is not aleays used, nor generally. (See 
the first verse of the Bible. See also, chap- 
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ter it. verse 7th, and almost innumerable oth- 
er passages, where the singular is used.) 
Sometimes, indeed, the name of God is plu- 
ral, and the verb connected with it singu- 
lar, as if to express unity of action, combin- 
ed with plurality of persons. Sometimes 
both are singular ; and sometimes, as in our 
text, both are plural. Now, upon the sup- 
position of a distinction in the God-head, 
this is perfectly explainable ; but it is not 
explainable on any other supposition, nor 
can we believe, that without some special 
reason for it, God would have used such a 
forox of expression in his word. 

We cannot admit, therefore, that this pas- 
sage isto be understood, as used for the sake 
of dignity ; and if it be taken as it stands, it 
certainly establishes the position, that there 
is a distinction of plurality in the mode of 
God’s existence. We have given the more 
attention to this passage, since, all along, it 
-is intended to depend more on a few incon- 
trovertible texts, than the multitude of oth- 
ers, which might be cited. 

2. I offer, in proof of our doctrine, that 
class of Scriptures, where God ts distinguished 
from God, tn the same passage. In Hozea i. 7, 
God says to the prophet, / will have mercy up- 
onthe house of Judah, and will save them, BY THE 
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Lorp their God. This is exactly similar to 
~ Gen. xix. 24, where it 1s said, Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah, brimstone and 
fire, FROM THE Lorp, out of Heaven. And to 
a still more unequivocal passage, in the xlv. 
Psalm, where, speaking to Christ, in his me- 
-diatorial character, it is said by the Father, 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness, above thy feilows. In all 
these passages, it is not necessary to enquire, 
now, whether some inferior being is spoken 
of under the names of Lord and God; we 
must be contented to wait for the considera- 
tion of this, until we come to speak of the 
character of Christ. The object of citing 
the texts at present, is to show, that, in the 
language of Scripture, God is often dis- 
tinguished from God ; and that, therefore, 
there must be a plurality in the Deity. This 
certainly, if we can understand language at 
all, they do establish. 

3. Let us attend to a few of those Scrip- 
tures, where different persons of the Deity are 
spoken of in the same acts, and yet all those acts, 
such as are ascribed to the Lord, or Jehovah. 
This will advance usa step farther in our 
leading propositions ; since it will show, not - 
only that a distinction exists in the God- 
head, but that the distinction is threefold, cor- 
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responding with what is ascribed, after- 
wards, more fully, to Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. A striking passage of this charac- 
ter is found in Isaiah xlvini.. 16.. Come ye near 
unto me, hear ye this ; I have not’ spoken in se- 
eret from the beginning ; from the time that vt 
was. thereamI: and now the Lord God, and his 
Spirit, hath sent me. Here the person speak- 
ing, is undoubtedly Christ, who is called by 
the remarkable name of I am, and said to 
be from the beginning;, But what we partie- 
ularly have to observe of him, from this pas- 
sage, is that the “ Lord God, and his. Spirit,” 
send him; Christ sent—the Lord God, and his 
Spirit, sending him. What 1 is this but a Trini- 
ty? See also, the parallel passage to this, 
in Isai. lxi. 1, which Christ appropriated to. 
himself, according to the New Testament. 
(See Luke iv. 18.) a 
The same three persons are represented 
_as engaged in the act of delivering Israel 
from Egypt, and carrying them. to the land 


ef Canaan. That God the Father wasengaged 


in it, isnot disputed. am the Lord thy God, 
_ which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and out of the house of bondage. (Exod. xx, 
2.) That the Son was engaged in it, a ppeargs 

from Exod. 11. 2, as compared with the ¢th 


verse, and with the 23d chapter, 20th and 
; 5* | 
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21st verses; for he which is called God’s angel, 
in one of these places, is called the God of 2- 
braham, Isaac and Jacob, in another ; and in stilk 
another, it is the angel whom God _ had 
sent, and whoin the children of Israel were to 
fear, because his name was in him. ~This 
corresponds with what is said in Isaiah: 
That in all thetr affliction, he was afflict- 
ed, and the angel of hts presence saved them.” 
This angel of God’s presence, was undoubt- 
edly,then, the Son; for he is here distinguish- 
ed from God, and yet represented as work- 
‘ing with God ; and® now that the Sprit also 
bore a part in this great transaction, is ex- 
plicitly said in Isai. Ixii. 10. “ But they re- 
belled, and vexed his Holy Spirit.” 

I repeat an observation here, in substance, 
twice made before ; and that is, that whether 
the other persons, here spoken of, as act- 
ang with God, were inferior persons, or 
- mere influences, is not the present subject of 
inquiry. The proofs, yet cited, have been 
intended to show merely, that there exists a 
distinction in the Deity, and that this distine- 
tion 1s threefold, into Father, Son and Holy 
‘Spirit. 

Let us proceed with our arguments. We 
offer, in the fourth place, those passages 
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from the New Testament, where these three 
persons are appealed to as equally divine in acts 
of worship. ‘Two illustrious examples of this 
kind are found in the daptismal service, and 
the so often repeated apostolick benediction. 
The first of these, in Matth. xxviii. 19, runs as 
follows: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them inthe name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. We observe 
of this passage, that it is a formula of reli- 
gious worship. No more direct or solemn act 
of worshipping God can be, than that of 
baptizing, in his name: but you see that this 
worship is of three distinct persons, and that 
one is as much honoured by it as any other. 
Could this be, unless each was divine, and 
each of equal dignity, and that it was one 
God after all, who is worshipped as thus ex- 
isting ? It has been thought further, that the 
use of the phrase zn the name, here favours the 


game construction. I[tis not in the names of — 


the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, asif three 
separate objects of worship were intended, 
but in the name, as a term, which, in the unity 
of their essence, might be common to all. Of 
the apostolick benediction, “ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,” near- _ 
ly the same remarks may be made. Itis cer- 
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tainly an act of solemn worship to God. 
Three persons are nevertheless mentioned, 
one with as much honour as any other ; and 
the passage has this further in it, that it 
~ names these several persons of the Trinity, 
with reference to ther appropriate offices. Grace 
is properly assigned to the Sen; Love to 
the Father; and Communion to the Holy 
Spirit ; but all are divine, and all worship- 
ped alike. If we believe, now, that the Su- 
preme God is the only proper object of wor- 
ship, these passages will certainly establish 
a three-fold distinction in the eternal God- 
head. 

5. To the same end,!I shall now citea pas+ 
sage, where certain divine gifts are said to. 
be received from the different persons of the 
Trinity, and yet all said to be of one God. 
I. Cor. xii. 4,5, 6.. ‘Now there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Sprrit ; and there 
are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God, which 
worketh all in all.” By the Lord, in the 5th 
yerse, is undoubtedly meant Jesus Christ, as. 
may be seen by comparmg 1 with verse 
3d, and then the force of the passage con- 
sists in this: that certain gifts ascribed to the 
Spirit, and certain others asscriped to Christ, 
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and certain others ascribed to God, are all, 
nevertheless, said to be of one God. Is there 
any escaping the force of this proof? Will 
it help the difliculty to say, that some of these 
gifts are such as might come from created 
beings, and, therefore, from Christ and the | 
Spirit? But could itthen be said that the 
same gilt, which was from Christ, or the Spir- 
it, was, in that very condition of it, also from 
God? No; there is but one way of making 
this remarkable language consistent, and 
that is by supposing a distinction in the pels 
sons of the God-head. ; 
6th, and lastly. For the present, we shall 
cite the extraordinary passage in I John, v 
7, where the whole doctrine we have yet 
taught 7s: explicitly asserted. “There are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Fath- 
er, the Word and the Holy Ghost ; and these 
three are one.” We are not ignorant, breth- 
ren, that the authenticity of this passage has 
been strenuously called in question. I sup- 
pose a hundred volumes have been written 
to prove that it is not, and as many to prove 
that itis, a genuive portion of the word of 
God. But with this we have nothing to do 
at present. [rest satisfied for myself, with 
regarding it as true as any other portion of 
“scripture ; and we may take occasion to ob- 
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serve here, that it is manifest, from the-great 
exertions which have been made to reject it 
from the sacred canon, how strong and cen- 
clusive the passage is viewed to be, if admit- 
ted. ‘Taking for granted, then, the authenti- 
city of the passage, let us see if there is any 
way, by which its force can be avoided. 
There is only one, in which it has been at- 
tempted; it is by altering its evident mean- 
ing. There are three that bear record, it is 
admitted, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost’; and these three are one; but one - 
what? One, it is said, in testimony, not in 
being; and the same method is adopted for 
destroying a parallel passage in John x. 
“J and my Father are one.” But the above 
cannot be the meaning of the passage ; for, 
1. This part of the verse is not speaking of 
testimony but of persons. It had spoken of 
bearing witness before, but something is added 
of the persons who bear this witness; and 
these three~-what ! agree ? that had been 
said before—no; are one. It is plain as it 
stands ; it tells what it does mean: who has 
any right to add what it might mean ? | 
2. When oneness in testimony 7s meant, 
as is the case in the next verse, where 
the Spirit, water and blood, are mentioned, 
the word agree is used. “ There are three 
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that bear witness ur earth, the spirit, the wa- 
ter, and the blood, and these three agree in 
one.” If agreement were meant before, why 
was not the same expression used? On the 
present supposition, it cannot be told us: on 
a different supposition, it is easy; for when 
the spirit, water and blood, are the subject, 
it could not be said they were actually one ; 
it is said, therefore, that they agree in one. But 
when the Father, the Word and the Spirit, 
are the subject, you have a Trinity, which 
can be one in essence, and the text therefore 
says, they are OnE. | 
And that this conclusively is its meaning, 

you have only to look at the next verse, 
where all this witness, whether of the Fath- 
er, Word or Holy Spirit, is called, neverthe- 
less, the witness of God. “If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness of Gop is greater, 
for this is the witness of God, which he hath 
testified of his Son.” On the whole, then, 
we gannot but think that the true meaning of 
the passage, is the plain, unglossed and un-— 
augmented reading of it, as it stands ; and 
if it be, and the passage itself is genuine, it 
asserts explicitly,a Trinity in the God-head, | 
“ There are three, and these three are one.” 

_ We are aware, that there are many other 
. passages, which are usually cited from the 
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New Testament, to establish a Trinity in the © 
God-head ; such as the baptism of the Sav- 
zour, where the Father, Son and Holy host, 
are certainly introduced ; and that passage 
in John xv. 26, in which Christ promises to 
send the Comforter unto his disciples, from the. 
Father. These passages are conclusive in 
proof of three persons; but they do not, so 
clearly as those which have been cited, ex-_ 
hibit these persons as real distinctions in one 
God. And we have before expressed our de- 
sign of resting this doctrine, not so much on 
the multitude of texts, as the strength and 
clearness of a few. 

iiet us now review our pioeil and draw, 
for the present, to a conclusion. The point 
thus far attempted to be made out, is, that 
the one God exists, by a distinction of three 
persons, wherein one is as much represented 
to be the Supreme God as another; and that 
these persons are the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. In proof of it, we have adduced 
those Scriptures, such as our text, where God 
speuks of himself wn the plural. number ; those, 
where God is distinguished from God, as 
when “ the Lord rained, upon Sodom | and 
Gomorrah, fire and brimstone from the 
Lord. out of heaven ;” and those acts of Jeho- 
vah, such as the liberation of Israel from 
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Egypt, en which three persons are found engaged, 
each performing divine works, and called in many 
instances, one Jehovah. From the New Tes- 
tament have also been produced, the formula 
of the baptismal service, and the Apostolick bene- 
diction ; 1neach of which, these persons are 
worshipped with equal honour: the passage 
concerning the diversities of their gifts, in Corin- 
thians, which gifts are nevertheless ascribed 
to one God : and, finally, the remarkable pas- 
sage of 1 John v.7, which absolutely asserts 
our doctrine, and is not to be set aside, ei- 
ther by glosses, or by calling in question its 
authenticity. These proofs do appear to 
me to establish the doctrine of a Trinity, so 
far as we have yet.considered it; but these 
are, by no means, all. Every proof which 
we have yet to offer in favour of the divine 
character of Jesus Christ, and all that shall 
appear for giving the same honour to the 
Holy Spirit, are also proofs of a ‘Trinity; 
for, if it shall be made to appear, that either 
of these do truly and properly possess the 
supreme nature of God, it will be still more 
certain. that there is a real distinction in the 
_ God-head. 

But we pause here for the present, and in 
begging your patient attention to the whole 
of this great subject, we have only to suggest 
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again the important relation it holds to all 
that issolemn, and all that is valuable to us. 
If God, my brethren, is never rightly worship- 
ped, but when he is worshipped in spirit and — 
in truth ;if he has been pleased to reveal 
himself as existing in a Trinity of persons, 
and if he has connected that mode of his ex- 
istence, with all that is precious and consol- 
atory in the hope of our salvation, who shall 
be able to count the consequence of under- 
standing him properly! Who shall suffi- 
ciently fear the danger of a mistake on this 
subject! 

The subject has also increasing conse- 
quence, from the character of the age in | 
which we live. As the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty has always been more or less assailed, 
since the fourth century of the church’s his- 
tory ; so it seems likely, from the character 
of our times, still to be called in question. 
Without a special provision for the trial, I 
tremble to anticipate what yet may be the 
state of some of our children, or children’s 
children, from an opposition to this doctrine. 

When the enemy comes in like a flood, the 
spirit of the Lord will undoubtedly lift up a 
standard against him; but this is not to be 
expected, unless his people are prepared for 
it; and one way of being prepared is, more | 
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and more to make ourselves acquainted with 
the truth; and more and more to cleave to 
the simple and unquestioned teachings of the 
holy scriptures. Such an importance do I 
view this subject as having, with the rising 
generation especially, that were | now a 
youth, I should think no degree of attention 
too great to devote to this study. I would 
commit all the scriptures relating to the 
doctrine in question; I would abide by them 
in all their simplicity, and1 wonld pour forth — 
my prayers to Father, Son, and sacred Spir- 
it, as all holy men have done before us, for 
the grace, illumination and strengthening, 
which should establish me in it firmly. 
Finally : How glorious a Being must that be 
who has thus revealed his mode of existence! 
The perfection, the mystery, the adapted- 
ness to our hopes of such an existence, ought 
all to fill us with admiration. We ought to 
worship, while we pause here, and cry out, 
Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, my Lord 
and my God! 
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THE DIVINITY AND HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


ROMANS’ ix. 5. 


Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the; 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 


ever. Amen. 


In previous lectures, we have considered 
the unity of God, and the manner in which 
God is believed to exist, to wit: by a distine- 
tion of persons. We must think that such a 
distinction was made out, and that it appear- 
ed from the New Testament, more especial- 
ly, that these persons are three, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. Only the first part of 
our general proposition, however, has yet 
been considered, that God exists by distinc- 
tion of persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

We have yet to consider the particular 
character of each of these persons, from 
which will appear, as we believe, not only 
farther proof of the distinctions of the God- 
head, but satisfactory evidence, also, that 
each of these persons ts truly and properly Divine: 

6* | 
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What we have before us, at present, is 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SECOND PERSON IN THE 
Gop-HEAD, THE Lorp Jesus Currst. 

The subject is important, not only as be- 
ing the principal point in all the doctrines of 
a Trinity, but as it involves, if we are not 
mistaken, the vital principles of our religious 
hopes. The two points which we shall at- 
tempt to establish, and which, if established, 
will secure all that we desire at pwn are 
the following : 

-_. « Tuat rue Berne we cary Jesus Curist, 
DOES REALLY POSSESS THE SUPREME NATURE OF 
Gop :” 

I]. “ AnD THAT HE DOES REALLY POSSESS A 
SINLESS HUMAN NATURE.” 

1. That Being, whom we call Jesus Christ, 
DOES REALLY POSSESS THE SUPREME NATURE OF 
Gop. — 

We have used some care in framing this 
proposition, with a view to preclude, if possi- 
ble, any mistake as to our meaning. 

. We say, “ he possesses the supreme nature 
of God;” not that he is called God merely, nor 
that he is zn the place of God by a mere dele- 
gated authority ; ; nor yet that God only dwells 

in him, as he is sometimes said to dwell in 


his children. These we do not meanof Christ, 


~ and for reasons which will appear hereafter ; 


_ 
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but we mean simply and plainly, “ that Christ 
does really, and of himself, possess the su- 
preme nature :” not the same person in God, 
as the Father or the Spirit, but the same 
divinity in one undivided essence. He is, in 
nature, the Supreme God ; as much so, as the 
Father or any other person of the God-head. — 

This is our belief, and for proof of it, we 
rely solely upon the scriptures : not that in 
reason, or in the nature of things, there can 
be any thing found agaist this doctrine; but 
because it is a subject on which revelation 
alone has instructed us. Revelation alone 
ought, therefore, to be consulted, in deter- 
iInining what is true of it. 

But it is time to hear it speak. 

1. And the first class of passages which we 
have to offer, shall consist of those “ in 
which Christ iscalled God ; andsocalled, with 
circumstances and connexions, such as leave _ 
no doubt that the Supreme God is meant.” > 

Let us take for the first of these, the be- 

ginning of the gospel according to John. “In 
the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God. The — 
- same was in the beginning with God. All 
things weremade by him, and without bim was 
not any thing made that was made.” “The _ 
world was made by him.” All we are con-. 
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cerned to have remembered from the pas- 
Sage, al present, is this, that this worp, who 
is evidently Jesus Christ, as appears from 
the 14th. verse, is called God here, and that, 
in the connexion, he is said to have made the 
world. How Jesus Christ made the world, 
whether by his own or a delegated power, 
will] be considered in its proper place. 

The next passage is at Heb.i. 8,10 and 
12. “ But unto the Son he saith, Thou, Lord, 
inthe beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands: they shall perish, but thou re- 
mainest ; and ‘they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment, and asa vesture shalt thou fold 
them up, and they shall be changed ; but thou 
art the same and thy years shall not fail.” 

Here it is expressly said, that the Son of 
God is the person spoken of, and in two pas- 

sages, which are applied to him from the Old 

Testament, (viz. from the 45th and 102d 

Psalms,) he is called God and Lord, and is 

said to have laid the foundation of the earthe 

1 John v. 20. “ And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us | 
an understanding that we may know him that _ 
is true, and we are in him that.is true, even 

in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, 
— ,and eternal life.” ; icome 
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If there were any doubt whether Jesus 
Christ isthe person meant in thislatterclause 
of the text, we would not only say that the 
most rational construction of the passage re¢ - ; 
quires it, but refer to those numerous other — 
scriptures, where the epithets Eternal Life, 
Life in Himself, and Life in the abstract, are 
applied to the same person. It is John’s lan- 
guage, especially, to call Jesus Christ the 
Eternal Life, and he here affirms, that this 
Eternal Life is the true God. | 

Take once more, in this class, the words of 
our text—“ of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed Je 
ever. Amen.” eee 

This passage is sufficiently explicit as it 
stands in our translation. In the original, 
however, and even in the corrected copy of 
Griesback, where every art seems to have 
been used to give it.a different meaning, it is 
still clearer. The pointing of our version, 
which separates the phrase, who is sver all, 
from God, is there omitted. Soit reads— 
“ Whois the over all God ;” and what is this 
but the Supreme God ? 

_ Thus we have, in this passage, the Su- 
_ preme Deity of Christ absolutely affirmed. 

Let us now consider the force of this class 

of texts, as taken together. We have se- 
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lected them, as before remarked, not only be- 
cause Christ is called God in them; but be- 
- cause he is so called God, with such con- 
nexions and adjuncts, as to render it clear 
that none other than the Supreme God is 
meant. In some of them he is said to be that 
God, “ who created the universe :” in one, 
that he is the true God ; and in another, that 
he is “ the God over all and forever blessed.” 
Will it do to answer here, that Christ is 
only called God, and that this name is some- 
times given to inferior beings in scripture ? 
How is it given to them? we ask. Always, 
without any exception, in such connexions, 
and with such qualifications, as to shew that 
the Supreme God ¢s not meant in those instan- 
ces, “I said ye are gods,” it is written o 
civil magistrates, “sur ye shall die like 
men.” And thus of Moses: “1 have made 
thee a god unto Pharaoh ;” and so Satan is 
called Tur god of this world. But do we not 
discover that in all these instances, there is 
something connected, which shows clearly 
that inferior beings are meant? But in the 
passages adduced, where this name is appli- 
ed to Christ, it is precisely the reverse. 
Here the adjuncts show that it zs the £u- 
preme God who is meant—the attributes of 
_ Greating power, of eternal truth and of supremacy, 
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being expressed in the same connexion, and 
they are so expressed as to lead to the gross- 
est mistake, if the Supreme God be not in- 
tended. Noman, in his senses, would be in 
danger of supposing the Supreme Deity to 
be ascribed to civil magistrates, when they 
are Called gods in the plural number, and 
when iit is added, “ but ye shall die like 
men ;” but a person, in his senses, would be 
likely to mistake, if we are indeed mistaken, 
in the sense of the passages, which give this 
name to Christ. He would be likely to im- 
agine that the Supreme God was intended ; 
for he now hears him not only called God, 
but called so with qualifications clearly im- 
plying his supremacy, and other eternal per- 
fections. On this argument, it is confessed, 
we do rest, for one of our strongest proofs in 
favour of the proper divinity of Christ. If 
we wish to see other passages, where the 
names of God are given to Jesus Christ, det 
us consult the following : 
Isai. ix. 6, and vii. 14; Jeremiah. xxxiil. 

John xx. 28; 1 Timothy ui. 16; Malachi 
iii. 1; Matthew i.23; Titus ii. 13; and Rev. 


i. 8; in which last, no less than four of the 


distinguishing appellations of Deity are giv- — 
en to the Saviour. There is, besides all 
these, a large and powerful array of texts to 
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the.same purpose obtained, by comparing 
them asthey stand in the Old Testament, with 


the quotations of them in the /Vew. A refer- 
ence to some of these may be found below.* 

Let us now proceed to our second proof. 

2. Christ is really divine, according’ to 
those passages of scripture, which ae to 
himan equauity with God. Phil. ii. 5,°8. “ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in linet 
Jesus, who also being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of aservant.” John xiv. 
9. “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” John v. 
19. “What things soever he (the Father) 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” 
And 21, 23, of the same chapter. “ For as 
the Father raiseth up the dead and quick- 
eneth them ; even so the Son quicken- 
eth whom he will, that all men should hon- 
our the Son, even as they honour the Fa- 
rHeR.” Now, without stopping to inquire at — 
present, how itis that a language implying: 


® BConinare Isai. vill. 13, 14, with 1 Peter ii. 8. eit xl 3, with | 
Math. iii, 1, 3. Psalm Ixxviii, 18, with Come x.9. Isai. vie 
throughout, with John xu. 39, 
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Christ’s mediatortal cnferiortty is also used in 
some of these passages, let us candidly ask 
ourselves, if an equality of condition, of power, 
of honour and dignity, are not here clearly as- 
cribed to the Saviour. 

We proceed to our third proof : 

3. Christ really possesses the divine or 
supreme nature, “tn that the incommunicable at- 
tributes of Deity are ascribed to him in Scrip- 
ture.”’ Here we shall solicit your patience, 
while we enumerate several of these attri- 

-_butes. : 

Ommniscrence is ascribed to Christ. (Mat- 
thew xi. 27.) “No man knoweth the Son, 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal him.” (Johnii. 24.) 
« But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, 
because he knew all men.” (Rev. 11. 23.) «IT 
am he which searcheth the reins and hearts.” 
And John xxi. 17. “ Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee.” | 

Omnipotence, or Almighty power is ascribed 

(Phil. ii.21.) “Who shall change 

body, that it may be fashioned like 

unto his glorious body, according to the 

-working whereby he is able even to subdue all 

things unto himself” (Heb. i. 3.) « Upholding 

_ all things by the word ofhis power.” And Rey. | 
7 
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i. 8. “I am—the Almighty.” All these passa- 
ges are applied to the second person of the 
Trinity, and their import is so plain as to re- 
quire no comment. They ascribe to Christ 
omnipotence. ; 

Eternity is ascribed to Christ. “ Whose go- 
ings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting.” (Micah v. 2.) “The same was in the 
beginning, with God.” (John i. 2.) “ And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine ownself, 
with the glory which Ihad with thee before the 
world was.” (John xvii. 6.) Isaiah says in chap. 
ix. 5, “ His name shall be called the everlas- 
ting Father.” This expression has sometimes 
been rendered the Father of eternity. But we 
apprehend the word Father is used here, not 
as a distinction of personality in the God- 
head, but as an expression of Christ’s pa- 
ternal character in the providence of all his 
works. And this paternal character of his is 
said to be everlasting. (1 John v. 20.) “ This 
is the true God and eternal life.” (Rev. xxii. 
13.) “lam Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last” and in 
chapter i, 8, the same expressions are used 
withthis addition : « Which is, and which was, 
and which is to come;” the very import of 
the word Jehovah, the expression of 
eternity, which is so a used int 
‘Testament. 
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"We have great reason to be thankful, that 
this attribute of eternity is so fully applied to 
Christin scripture. [tis every thing in this in- 
quiry, and, rightly understood, this argument 
» perhaps would go to preclude all others.* 
Immutability is ascribed to Christ. We 
have before quoted the passage from Heb. i. 
where God the Father addresses the Son as 
immutable, or remaining the same, while all 
created things waz old, and perish as. a garment. 
Omnipresence is ascribed to Christ.— 
(John iii. 13.) “ And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man, which zs in 
heaven ;” and Mat. xviii. 20. « Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am f in the midst of them.” 
Lastly, of these attributes, creative power 
is ascribed to Christ. The passages are nu- 
merous. Ishall cite only two: (Heb. 1. 10.) 
« And, iiiou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid 
the foundation of the earth : and the heavens 
are the works of thine hands.” And Col. 1. 
16. “For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, vis- 
__ ible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 


* 


* The writer would be happy to see it thus pursued. If Christ 
be really an eternal Being g, all else that pertains to Deity, must 
follow, and the view has this excellence beards; that it does net 
easily admit a perversion. al 


» 
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or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; 
all things were created by him and for hiin.” 
To this passage, however, and several sim- 
ilar ones, an exception has been taken, be- 
cause the term, by him, dia autou, is used; as 
ifitimplied that Christ was only a secondary 
or instrumental agent in the work of creation. 
It is very certain, however, that dia, by, is of- 
ten used to denote the principal as well as 
the instrumental cause ; (see Hosea i. 7, and 
Rom. xi. 36:) and ifit were not, the proof 
that Christ has creative power in himself, is 
not invalidated by it; for the other passage 
- quoted, declares it inthe active form: “Thou, 
Lord,” (i. e. Christ here,) ‘* in the beginning, 
hast laid the foundation of the earth.” Christ 


did then, by his own power, create the world: | 


and now how strong is the proof of his su- 
preme divinity arising from this, if we re- 
flect what is necessary in order to such a 
work! It is absolute folly, to talk of any 
thing less than infinite power and wisdom, as 


capable of creating the world ; and God has, — 
accordingly, always appealed to the work of 


creation, as in that very thing he differed 
from inferiour gods. Read to this purpose, 
Isai. xliv. 24; Jer. x. 12; Acts xvi, 23--26, and 
the whole of the xl. ch. of Isaiah. How often 


do you here find it taken for granted, that the 
" | 


ty 
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God who made the heavens, must be the true 
God! How do you hear all cdols called as 
naught because they had not made the heavens! 
And how do you find men described as inex- 
cusable, because they did not know God, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, from 
the things that are made! Iconfess, that to me, 
itis one of the most unanswerable of all the 
arguments in favour of Christ’s supreme na- 
ture, that the attribute of creating power is as- 
cribed unto him. 

But will it be said now, that all these at- | 
tributes, which we have seen ascribed to 
Christ, are to be considered as delegated aitri- 
butes 2 That he has them only as they are 
given to him, and therefore, that he may still 
be a created or inferiour being? It might, 
perhaps, be said; and, as it is the only re- 
maining method of escaping the force of this 
argument, it ought to receive a full answer. 
We answer first, that it is an entire absurdity 
to talk of delegating these attributes of Deity. 
Do we not remember that most of them are 
those called incommunicable attributes? Can 
Ged give his omnipotence, his omniscience, 
his eternity for instance, or any other essen- 
tial and infinite attribute to another? What 
then would that God be, who should remain ? 


Ifthe attribute were infinite, and a be 
| a: . 
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essential to Deity, how could he remain De- 
ity, having parted with it ? 

But we have another answer to give. No 
created being could be the receptacle of 
these attributes, if God could part with them. 
Can created beings hold infinity? If Om- 
nipotence were to be given toa being, must 
not an omnipotent being be created in order 
to retainit? and will you then bear the ab- 
surdity, of one omnipotence giving place that 


_ there might be another omnipotence ? or will 


you admit that two omnipotent beings can 
co-exist in the same universe? Of all the 
views of Christ that can possibly be taken, 
this involves the greatest contradictions. 
And, afterall, the question, whether he is 
a delegated being, may easily be settled by 
determining another question : Is he an eter- 
nal Being? We have supposed that this was _ 
proved: if it was, then there is anend to the — 
‘notion of a delegation; for it will hardly be 
_ maintained, we think, that his eternity was | 
delegated, lest it should be asked, when it | 
was delegated and by whom, that had a previ- | 
‘ous existence ? 
4. The fourth and last argument that we 
shall adduce, for the proper divinity of 
Christ, is, that divine worship ts ascribed to him | 
tn sertpture. And we are wiiling to explain 
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here, before producing the texts, the ground 
on which the argument has its force. We 
all know that God has said, “ He would have 
no other gods before Him,” and we have said 
something of the manifest reason why none 
but God may be worshipped. We cannot 
too often advert to it. What is implied in an 
act of worship, if it be not this, that we ac- 
knowledge the object of worship to be su- 
preme, and ourselves, with all else, to be de- 
pendant on him? Why do we reject the 
worship of the virgin Mary, and other crea-_ 
ted mediators, as practiced by Roman Cath- — 
olicks ? They might insist that these media- 
tors were exalted beings, and that God had 
put such honour on them, as to render them 
worthy of worship. But no: we tell them 
promptly, God has declared, « Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou worship.” And we insist besides, 

that the very notion of worship, implies such 

an ascription of supremacy to the object. of 
worship, as can never be due to a creature. 

Now let us carry these principles into the 

case before us, and we shall see that the ve-. 
~ ry objection which they afford to the worship 

of saints by Roman Catholicks, they afford 

against the worship of Christ, on the supposi- 

ion that he is a created being. Willit be said 


« 
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that God has put distinguished honour on 
Christ ? so might it be said of them. Willit be 
added that God’s influence and image was in 
Christ, so that it is He who is honoured 
through his inferiour representative P so 
might it be said, and with as much plausibili- 
ty, of them. But no—the express command 
comes against us with all its force—« Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou worship ;” and the reason stares us 
_continually-in the face, that to worship any 
being is to acknowledge him to be supreme. 
With these principles in mind, let us now 
hear some of those passages, in which Christ 
is represented as an object of worship. “ That 
all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.” “ And, again, when he 
bringeth in the first begotten into the world, 
he saith, And let all the angels of God worship 
him.” (Heb.i.6.) “And when he had taken the 
book,” (the well known passage is in Rev. v. 
8—1i4.) “And when he had taken the book, 
the four beasts and the four and twenty elders, 
fell down before the Lamb, havingevery one 
of them harps‘and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints. And they sung 
anew song, saying, thou art worthy to take the 
book and to open the seals thereof, for thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by 
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thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people,and nation, and hast made us unto 
ourGod kings and priests, and we shall reign 
on the earth. And I beheld, and [ heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the beasts and the elders: and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands; saying with 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. And every creature which isin 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory,and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever 
and ever. And the four beasts said Amen. 
And the four and twenty elders feil down — 
and piper se Him that liveth oe and - 
ever.’ 

I profess unto you, my brethren, that © 
when I read such passages as this, I am fil- 
led with a singular mixture of emotions. I 
feel, for a moment, as if all argument for the 
proper divinity of Christ, were next to sacri- 
lege. ‘To fall instantly down and join the 
heavenly host in adoring Him, ‘seems an em 
ployment much more becoming me. fam 


— 
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then torn away from this vision of his glory, 
by the painful reflection that he has hever- 
theless been imagined to be less than the Su- 
preme Being. and I really feel as if I could 
not endure it. Whether in the spirit of piety, 
I cannot say; but really do feel as though I 
could not endure, to have a being, of whom 
such things are said, degraded to a creature. 
It does as much violence to my veiws of truth 
and consistency, and all that is sacred and 
precious in the representations of scripture, 
as it would to talk of a God of wood or 
stone, and to command our worship for it. 
Whether, on the whole, our first t proposi- 
tion, that Christ really and properly possess- 
es the supreme nature of God, be made out, 
must now be submitted. The classes of 
scripture on which we have relied for proof, 
have been those where Christ is called God, 
and with such adjuncts, as to show that the 
Supreme God is meant; those in which equal- 
ity to God is ascribed tohim; those in which 
he is represented as possessing the incommu- 
nicable attributes of Deity, and finally those 
which present him as an object of worship. 
We do not rest here, however, because 
more, much more, of proof might not be ad- 
duced ; hat pubes if these scriptures da 
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not convince us, we know not where to Youle 
for conviction, and because we have anoth- 
er proposition respecting the character of 
Christ, yet to be considered. | 

Il. Our second proposition is, THAT Crrist 
REALLY POSSESSES A SINLESS HUMAN NATURE. 

Very little will suffice under this head. 
Where the proper divinity of Christ is ad- 
mitted, his human nature is seldom called in 
question. So thatif our first proposition has 
been established, it will render argument 
less necessary in favour of the present. 

As singular and truly remarkable views, 
however, have sometimes been started in re- 
lation to tne manner in which the Son of God 
came into our world, it may be proper to state 
what we mean by the Auman nature of Christ, 
and reier to some of those passages by which 
our views are supported. We believe, then, 
that Jesus Christ did really possess a sinless 
human nature, similar to that which Adam 
possessed before the fall; and that he took 
this human nature into a mysterious union 
with his divine nature before possessed ; so 
forming one glorious God-man, and media- 
tor, for the purposes of redemption. And 
the first passage we shall offer, in support of 
this view, is the one selected for our text: 
% Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
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concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is o- 
ver all, God blessed forever.” If Christ de- 
scended from the Jewish fathers, according 
to the flesh, it would need no laboured argu- 
ment, we should suppose, to prove that he 
possessed a human nature. The passage 
has this in it, moreover, that it clearly implies 
a two fold nature in Christ. To say that he 
descended from the Jewish fathers, according 
to the flesh, is about the same as to say, that 
he had some other descent—else why is this so 
carefully distinguished ? Similar passages 
are found in Rom.1. 3, and Acts 11. 30. & Con- — 
cerning his Son Jesus Christ,” says the first, 
‘ who was made of the seed of David, accor- 
ding to the flesh ;” and in the other, we are 
told concerning this David, that, “ being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his 
loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up 
Christ, to sit on his throne: he seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christ.” 
And again, in John 1. 14, “ the word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
Texts, still more unequivocal, are found 
in Hebrews ii. 14 and 16. “ For as much | 
then as the children are made partakers | of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took — 
part of the same; that through death he 
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rhight destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.” “For verily he 
took not on him the nature of angels ; but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham, where- 
fore in all things, it behoved Him, to be made . 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high-priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.” 

Added to all this, which goes to shew ex- 
pressly, that Christ took human nature, and 
that he tookit into connexion with a nature 
before possessed, we might refer you to the 
whole history of his life. Christ was born, 
grew in stature and in wisdom } was hungry and 
thirsty ; ate, drank, slept, walked, suffered, bled, 
died, and rosé again, in corporeal substance, 
from the grave. Heis called aman, and the 
son of man, perhaps some hundreds of times 
in the New Testament; and if all this do not 
prove that he possessed a proper human na- 
ture, anature differing both from that of an- 
gels and of God, then bave we no evidence, 
brethren, nor could we have any, that you or 
I possess a human nature ! 

But it is time to draw towards aclose. Let 
me call your attention to one or two reflec- 
tions. And 

First: How does the view now taken of 
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Christ, reflect hght and glory on all the teachings 
of scripture 2 We have before shown, that 
there existed a distinction in the God-head 
from eternity. We believe, that when man 
was created and had fallen, the second per- 
son in this God-head assumed the place of 
mediator, upon the work of which he even 
then, insome measure, entered ; and that in 
the fulness of time, he actually took human 
nature upon him ‘for finishing the work 
more perfectly. | 

Now, in reference to-one or another of 
these views of the second person in the Trin- 
ity, willevery passage of scripture be found 
consistent, and-every representation which 
they give of him, perfectly harmonious. (We 
do. think this an idea of some importance.) 

‘A leading difficulty occurs in looking at 
this subject, arising from the apparently con- 
tradictory representations of serpture, res- 
pecting the character of Christ. He is called 
the Lord of David and the Son of David: He 
is the root and offspring of David : Heis rep- 
‘resented as knowing all thengs, and yet noé 
knowing some things: He is the 4lmghty, 
and yet all power is given unto him. He is 
called Gods represented and acknowledged 
as ({od; he is also called the Son of God, 
and a man of inferior and dependent exis- 
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tence. The apparent absurdity of all this 
presses, and the question is properly ask- 
ed—What is the expedient for rendering 
these scriptures consistent ? We answer : ad- . 
mit them to mean just all they say repecting 
Christ, and just as they say it, our view 
of them will make it all harmonious. Ad- 
mit the eternal distinction in the God-head, 
the mediatorial office, and the human as well 
as the divine nature of Christ, and all is sol- 
ved—solved and easy, so far at least, as it is 
desirable it should be to such beings as we 
are. ‘The key fits every ward of the lock: 
itis therefore the true key. We repeat.the 
remark: It is this view of Christ, and this 
alone, which saves the consistency of appa- 
rently clashing scriptures. ‘The experiment 
may be made. If you make him.a man, you 
know not what todo with the passages which 
so fully ascribe the incommunicable attri- 
butes.of Deity to him. If you make him an_ 
angel, the same or greater difliculties will fol 
low you, besides. ihe appaling consequence 
of destroying all consistent hope of suhigle 
by his merits. 

I am not at present, however, carrying this- 
subject into its consequences: I am “ae 
showing how the supposition of a Trinity, as 
now explained, meets all the representations. 
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of scripture. Can the same be affirmed, with 
truth, of any other theory ? 

- The other reflection is such as 1 hope may 
* jaterest our hearts as well as our judgments. 
What a glorious manifestation of Deity as that, 
which ts thus made inthe person of Jesus Christ ! 
How hopeless had been our condition, as 
sinners, without it-! How obscure our views 
af Deity ! and how much abbreviated our 
_ happiness, had we even remained holy ! 
We trembled the other day, my friends, as 
we attempted to gain a scriptural view of the 
majestick attributes of God : we might have: 
trembled always, with such awful and retir- 
ing majesty, had he always appeared to sin- 
ners, had he never assumed another nature. 

_ % No man hath seen the Father, at any time,. 
put the only begotten Son, that dwelleth in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed: 
him.” 

It is in the mediatorial character, and es-. 
pecially. in the human nature assumed by. 
Christ, that God has, so tospeak, let himself 
down to the observation of his creatures. 
He has laid aside the mantle ‘of his consu-. 
ming majesty, and we may now gaze upon the. 
great sight and live. ‘ Here the whole Dei-. 
ty is seen ;” but it is seen in reflected and a. 
meliorated brightness. It 1s our nature too. 
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that we see thus glorified; it is our interest 
that we see brought so near to the sacred 
God-head; it is ow friend and brother still, who 
is thus made the medium for reflecting down 
and softening’ the otherwise’ intolerable. 
splendour of the Deity; and we cannot but 
rejoice in the glorious manifestation. 

Oh, brethen! if you ever get to heaven, 
you will understand well what I now aim at 
communicating: and when ages of its happi- 
ness are rolled’ away; when you have be- 
come intimately acquainted, both with the 
nature and. the enjoyment of God, you will 
say that the sweetest and most expressive | 
name, by which he ever yet revealed him- 
self; was Immanuet—Gop wirnus. Amen. 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER OF THE HOLY. 
SPIRIT. 


JOHN. vi, 635. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth. 


Txe word Spirit, in this. text, is probably: , 
used, by a figure, for the effect of the Spirit... 
The Saviour had told his disciples, certainly,.. 
highly. mysterious truths, which they did ~ 
net understand ; and he now tells them, 
ihe reason was that they did not look at their 
spirituahty...  Itis the-Spirit, ; said he) that. 
guickeneth ; the. flesh profiteth nothing: the | 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.” That is, they are _ 
spiritual—the effect of the Holy Spirit—and, 
therefore,, to be. understood in a ae 
sense. : 

This putting the gifts of the Spirit for the 
‘Spirit itself, is a very common usage in scrip- 
ture... We conceive, therefore, that we shall. , 
do NO violence to the text, by considering i iy - 
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in wts highest sense, as expressive of an impor- 
tant view, which may be taken of the Holy 
_ Spirit rtself—the third persoy of the sacred 
Trinity. 


There is certainly a vein of description,. 
running through the sacred scriptures, with: 
respect to the Holy Spirit, which is truly re-. 
markable: I mean this: that they give to: 
the Holy. Spirit a distinct province of ope- 
ration, in almost every thing that belongs. 
to God; and upon which almost every thing: 


that is- comely and active is made to de- 


pend. Yet is that vein of description, in: 
some measure, a concealed one: the subject: 
it describes lies deep. Ihave often compa- 
‘red it to the origin of motion in machinery : 
the agent is out of sight, while its operations- 


are seen every where. So is it with the Ho- 


ly Spirit : it pervades every thing, and is yet: 
invisible, except by its effects. We must: 
trace these operations, therefore, in order to learn: 


His character ; and‘ thisis the leading object 


of the presentlecture. May the Spirit of” 
truth, Himself, direct us, and then we shall 


not err! 


We observe, first, then, ‘that we: find an- 
important department of operation assigned 
to the Holy Spirit, in the work oF CREATION. . 
«In the beginning God. created the heaven: 
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and’ the earth. And the earth was without: 
form, and void ; and darkness was upon the- 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God: 


_moved.upon the face of the waters.” Here,. 


in the first chapter of the Bible, we begin to. 
discover what: that distinct and important: 
province of operation is, which is assigned to 
the third person of the Trinity. God speaks 
the world into existence: and the earth is 
without form, and: void ; and-darkness is up- 
on the face of the deep: but the Spirit moves, or 
6roods, as the original word is, upon the face 
of the waters. Here, then, is it seen, accor- 
ding to our text, that the appropriate departs 
ment of this Spirit, is to give hfe, and light, and 
order, and beauty, to the works of God. It was 
so. in creation: “ By-his-Spirit he garnished 
the heavens.” And we shall find it to be so 
in all the other works of God. Let it be 
borne in mind, as. we pass along, that our ob- 
ject is fo find this appropriate depariment of the 
Holy Spirit, and to learn thence:his proper ener 
acter. 

Il. Something of this kind is ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit, iv rue provipentTIAL UPHOLD- 


ING AND PRESERVING OF Gop’s CREATURES. Tn 


the 104th Psalm, David is. describing the 
works and providence of God ; and he re- 


presents all creatures as receiving their sus-- 
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tenance and being, With all ils changes, from 
Him. “ That.thou givest them,” says he, 
“ they gather: thou.openest thine hand, they 
are filled with good. ‘Thou hidest thy face, 
they are troubled; thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust.” 
What, then, is it that supports a dymg crea- 
tion? What shall revive the changes‘of re- 
volving nature, when all is dead and inactive? 
The next verse answers: “Thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit, they are created ; and thou 
renewest the face of the earth.” Here the 
agency of the Spirit of God is seen in its ap- 
propriate. operations again, re-creating that to, 
which he gave life, and order, and beauty, in 
the first creation. 

If. We find these operations thirdly, and 
much more at large,. IN THE WORKS OF RE= 
~pemption. And here, _ | 

‘1..He is seen to bear a part in the eéer- 
nal eovenant of redemption, Peter speaks of 
Christ, as given by covenant, before the founda- 
tion of the world. (Acts ii. 23, and 1 Pet. 1. 20.) 
But when God speaks of this covenant, or 

ift of Christ, he includes the agreement of 
the Holy Ghost init. “ Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul 
delighteth ; [ have put my Seirrr upon him, 
and. he shall bring forth judgment to the 
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Gentiles.” (Isai. xi 1.) Moreover, as the. 
Holy Ghost is every where represented as 
being a separate and Divine agency, in care 
ying this covenant into effect, it is strongly 
infered, that he must have given his assent 
to the covenant-itself. How, otherwise, could 
his co-operation have been promised. (See — 
also Heb.x.-29. But let us look at the car- 
rying into effect of this covenant ; and here 
the Hely Spirit is seen, 

2. T'o inspire holy men to write the book of rev- 
elation. “ For the prophecy came not in old 
time, by the will of man, but holy men of 
God spake’as they were moved by the Ho» 
ly Ghost.” (2 Pet. i. 21) 

3. Lo-anoint, or sanctify the Saviour. « The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me, to preach good ti- 
dings.” (Isai, Ixi. 1.) This anointing orsetting 
apart of the Saviour, did, indeed, more form- 
ally take place, when he had‘come in the flesh, 
-and was initiated into his ministry, by his 
baptism, and the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
‘But, the Oid Testament saints, had a Sav- 
 iour_in the typés and promises, and visible 
ye appearances of the second person, on cer- 
4 tain occasions ; in all which, the meaning of 
* the’ types, sealing of the promises, and ‘the 

mission of the Son, must be considered | as 


% 
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falling within the province of the Spirit's Op- 
erations. Even then, the Saviour could say, | 
« And now the Lord God and His Spirit — 
hath sent me.” (Isai. xlvir. 16.) We find. 
the presence of this Spirit again, at the incar- 

nation of Christ. Said the angel to Mary, 
«the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 

the power of the Highest shall overshadow 

thee ; therefore, aslo, that holy ruina, which 

shall be born of thee, shall be called the Sen 
of God.” 

4. And not only in this, but in Relation to 
men, do we find this Spirit’s operations, 
Them He enlightens : “« Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you 
into all truth,” for “ He shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it unto you.” (John xvi. 13, 14. 
He convicts: “He will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and‘of judgment.” 
(8th verse.) He regenerates : « Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” (ii 
_ 5.) He -sanctifies : “ Chosen to salvation 
through SANCTIFICATION of the Spirit, and be- 
lief of the truth. (2T hes. 11. 13.) 7 | 

Acai: Heisthe Comforter of God’s peo-. 
ple.. “ But when the Comforter is come, 
whom i will seud unto you from the ‘ather, 
even the Spimit oi truth.” (John xv. 26.) ite 
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bears witness to truth.. “ The Spirit also 
bears witness with our spirit,” says Paul, 

A (Rom. viii. 16,) “ that we are the children of 
God ;” and thus giving us the grace of strong 
assurance, he is said to seal us to the day of 
redemption. “ And grieve not the Spirir of 
God, w hereby ye are seaxep to the day of re- 
demption.” (Eph. iv. 390.) 

5. ‘This Spirit has also appropriate offices, 
in relation to the. church collectively. He 
anoints and sends forth her nunisters. “ As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Ho- 
ly Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and 
Saul, for the work whereunto | have called 
them.” (Acts xiii. 2.) | 

As we have seen, he begets her spiritual chal- 
dren, and i is the author, more especially, of 
those stupendous displays of Almighty grace, 
when a large number of dead sinners are awakened 
and regenerated together. “'Tarry ye at Jerusa- 
lem,” was the direction given to the apostles, 
“ until the Spirit be poured out upon you from 
on high ;” and those who obeyed this com- 
mand, tarried not long, until the Spirit, under 
the sensible symbols of a rushing wind, and 

_ of cloven tongues of fire, filled all the place 
where they were sitting. (See Acts ii.) 
And finally, the Spirit is represented as the 
immediate author of all those gifts and spiritual 
o 
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graces, whereby the church is edified, built up, 
comforted, established in assurance, and 
eventually made meet for the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. “ To one is given by the 
Spirit, the word of wisdom ; to another, 
the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another faith, by the same Spirit ; to an- 
ther the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit ; 
to another the working of miracles ; to an- 
other prophecy ; to another discerning of 


spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 


to another the interpretation of tongues: 
but all these worketh that one, and the self- _ 
same Spirit ;” and this is wrought, as you 
perceive, just below, for edifying the body of 
Christ. (See 1 Cor. xii. 8, and onward.) 

It is in reference to these multifarious and 
appropriate gifts of the Spirit, that he is al- 
so called by many other names in scripture. 
‘Did our limits permit, we ‘might refer you to 
the scriptures, where is called Spirit of life ; 
Spirit of truth ; Spirit of grace ; Spirit of 
adoption ; Spirit of might : Spirit of promise ; 
law, voice, guide, teacher, love, power, and ma- 
ny others; all which go to show what a 
fulness of description the scriptures give to 
this person, and the important, life-giving, 
and all sustaining influence, which is ascri- 
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bed to him, in every department of God’s 
works, 

Before proceeding, however, to dedawe 
the character of the Holy Spirit, from all 
that has now been quoted respecting him, 
we must refer you to a few of those passa- 
ges, which speak of him without a reference to 
his appropriate offices. Aud here we find, 

1. That the scriptures call him God and 
Lord, without the least. hesitation. “ The 
Lord is that Spirit.” (2 Cor. ni. 17.) « Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 
(Acts v. 4.) Compare, also, Acts xxviii. 25, 
with Isaiah vi. 9 ; Hebrews iii. 7—9, with 
Exodus xvii. 7; and John i. 13, with John iii. 
5.. Observe with what entire carelessness, 
so to speak, the names of God and Lord 
are indiscriminately given to the Spirit and 
to the Deity. 7 

2. With the same fulness, do the scriptures 
ascribe the Divine attributes to the Spirit. In 
texts already quoted, you have seen creating 
and upholding power assigned to him, knowl- 
edge to teach all things, regenerating efficiency, 
the power of miracles, and the ability to sanctify 
and preserve and seal his church unto the day 
of redemption. He is an object of worship, 
for equal hovour is ascribed to him, with 
the Father and the Son, in the daptismal sere 
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—vtce, and the apostolic benediction ; and final-_ 


ly, to enumerate only one more attribute, 
he is eternal; and if he is eternal, it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to say that all the oth. 
er attributes of Deity belong to him of 
course. But he certainly is eternal: He as- 
sisted in the creation of all things, and what 
is that which existed before the creation of 
all things but eternal 2 And in Hebrews ix. 
14, it is expressly said, that “ Christ, through 
the Evernat Spirit, offered himself without 
spot, to God.” 

From all these scriptures, we are at length 
prepared to give our view of the character 
_of the Holy Spirit. We say then, i the first 
place, that it appears incontrovertibly from 
these scriptures, rar THe Spmir possesses 
THE SUPREME NATURE OF Gop. He is not in- 
ferior or created ; but properly Divine. You 
heard him called God and Lord, without the 
least hesitation ; you heard works, and wor- 


ship, and attributes ascribed to him, which do — 


not and cannot belong to any but the Su- 
preme Being. Now, if creative power do not 
prove that he who exercises it is God, how 


shall we prove that our God is better than — 


the idols, who “have not made the hea- 
vens ?” If a Being, who was eternal be not 
God, we would be glad to learn when it was 
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discovered that there is more than one infi- 


nite being, and how they both existed togeth- 


er from eternity ? | 

It appears to me next to impossible that 
any person, who receives the Bible as the 
word of revelation, can really doubt wheth- 
er the Holy Spirit possesses the divine na- 
ture—that such descriptions of him as are 
here given should be sincerely received, and 
yet He be supposed only an inferiour and cre- 


‘ated Being. But I am inclined to think that 


this last view of Him is not often taken. Most 
persons, who admit that the Holy Spirit is 
any being, admit that he isa divine being. 
The more common misapprehension, proba- 
bly, is that which denies his personality—not 
supposing hima real Being, but rather a mere 
influence. JY know not whether I understand 
what is meant by calling the Spirit of God a 
mere influence.. I know well enough what is 
meant by denying the personality of the Spirit ; 
for it is much easier to deny a doctrine than 
to propound its opposite. But whatis meant 
by saying that the Spirit of God is a mere in- 
fluevce ? If it be meant that the Spirtt is an 
attribute of God, I ask which attribute ? Is it 
his power. his wisdom, his efernity, or any oth- 


erattribute? We have proved that the Spir- 
it possesses ull these i: himself’ Now, asa 
yo 


e 
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divine person, it is perfectly consistent that 
he should possess all these ; but if he were 
an attribute, he must be some one attribute, 
and then how can he be another? 

If it be meant that the Spirit ts an influence, 
which God puts into some creatures, as Wis- 
dom and holiness and other communicable 
attributes are sometimes put into men ; if 
this be meant, I deny it altogether ; for this 
Spirit has incommunicable attributes, and 
these can never be given toa creature. The 
Holy Spirit may give wisdom and other gifts, 
as he did in communicating the gift of 
tongues ; but that he is himself that very 
gift, and dwells in all his fulness in the crea- 
ture, seems to me, not only to confound the 
gift with the giver, but to make that giver 
a finite and limited being. 

Is it then meant, by calling the Spirit a 
‘mere influence, that he is the sume as God—his 
own Spirit breathed forth, and thus opera- 
ting in various departments of his works ? 
This last, as far as it goes, we believe; but 
still have to ask whether it is conceded, that 
this Spirit is really God ; whether he isa per- 
son in the divine God-head ? We cannot 
conceive of parts in God, as we can of our- 
selves, when we speak of spirit and body. 
God is all Spirit, and we wish to learn what — 
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is meant by allowing that the Spirit is God’s 
Spirit, and yet denying his rites 2 Here 
then, at length, we come to the point 

Second. We believe, that the Holy Spirits as not 
only Divine, but really a person in the God-head : 
tha the stands, and acts, and feels as a 
Divine person in the God-head—as much so — 
as the Father or the Son: possessing some pro- 2 
perties, which are not common, indeed, to them as 
persons ; but yet one God with them, as agreeing 
an all their essence. 

If we can make this out, it will be all we 
care further to establish, and all that need 
to be established, in oppisition to erroneous 
notions on this very serious subject. And 
does it not appear, that the Holy Spirit is 
a separate person in the Deity ? 

1. From those instances in which he ase 
sumed a bodily shape. When Christ was bap-— 
tized, the Spirit descended upon him in the 
form of a dove. (See Math. ni. 16, 17.) 
This dove was the Holy Ghost, and the Holy 

_ Ghost we have proved to. be Divine. Now 
was this appearance no distinction in the 
God-head ? when we hear the Father from 
heaven speaking at the same time and say- 

“ing, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” So also, in th> descent 


of the Holy Ghost, at Penticost. (Acts ii.) 


~ 
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Here the form assumed, was that of cloven 
tongues of fire ; and we read, that “ they all 
began to speak with tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” Is there no difference 
between the Holy Spirit, and mere fluences 
in this case, when it is said that this Holy 
Spirit gave those influences ? — 


2. My next proof of the personality of the | 


Spirit, is those passages where the Spvrit, 
though Divine, 2s still distinguished from God. 
Speaking of the church, Paul says, “ there 
is one body and one Spirit—one Lord, one 


faith, one baptism.” (Eph. iv. 4, 5.) “ Your 


body,” says he to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. 
vi. 19,) “is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost—which ye have of God.” And once 
more, (John xv. 26,) Christ speaks of the 
Comforter, which’ he will send unto them 
~ from the Father. Here all the three per- 
sons are named, with the plaznest distinction, 
and in the order of their personal relation ; 
and what can this be, if each is Divine, but 
the distinction for which we contend ? 


3. But my last and strongest proof, that 


the Spirit is a person in the Trinity, is those 
passages where he is not only distingmsh- 
ed from the Father and the Son, but mentioned 
and worshipped with equel honour. “ Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 


: 
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of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Ho- 
ly Ghost.” “ ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God and the commun- | 
ion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Now 
what possible theory can make this lan- 
guage consistent, if it be not that each of 
these names denotes a person, and that each 
personis Divine ?. They are certainly distin- 
guished ; for we cannot suppose the inspiration | 
of God meant merely to say to us—baptize in 
the name of the Father and the Son and the 
influence of the Father! What is this but say- 
ing the same thing over again? Nor can 
we, dare we, make a difference in their 
dignity here, for they are all mentioned, 
with precisely the same honour, and all wor- 
shipped in a solemn act of devotion. 

There are many other proofs of the per- 
sonality of the Spirit, such as that he is spo- 
ken of as one capable of being grieved: that 
personal pronouns are applied to him, andin 
plain language : that we read of blespheming 
against him beyond forgiveness, while, at the 
same time, another person of the Trinity is 
spoken of, against whom blasphemies com- 
mitted, may be forgiven. . 

_ The above proofs, however, are sufficient, 
and we have no desire to enlarge them. 

{1 cannot forbear, however, to add one 
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passage, extremely expressive. In Romans 
vill. 26, the Spirit is said to make interces- 
sion for the saints, according to the will of 
God; and why is it that all the prayers 
which the Spirit moves, are according to the 
willof God ? The next verse answers: It 
1s because “ He who searcheth the heart,” 
which is God certainly, “ knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit.” Here are certain- 
ly the actings of two existences, and yet 
they are represented as knowing each other 
perfectly, and acting in perfect concert, ag 
one Being. 

It is evident, then, from all that has now 
been considered, that the Holy Spirit must 
be conceived of as possessing, in some sense, 
“a two fold character. He possesses the su- 
preme nature of God, and therefore is often 
spoken of as the’same with Jehovah. His 
name is interchanged with this great name, — 
and this great name with his, without refer- 
ence to his official department of operations. 
This is what we mean by the first view of his 
nature. In other passages. his appropriate 
operations are spoken of, such as relate to his 
part in creation, providence, and redem tion. In. 
these, he is put in the third order ot offices - 
in the Trinity, as if, in this respect, he was | 
inferior; as when he is said to be sené and 
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te proceed from,the Father and the Son. In 
both the views, however, he is, as we have 
seen, still Divine; and the nature of the 
case requires that we consider him asa_per- 
son. 

If you now ask whether it is proper to 
say the Holy Spirit is God and worship him 
as such? I say yes, certainly ; for inspired 
men have called him God, and worshipped 
him as God before you; and they did it pro- 

perly, for he really possesses the supreme 
nature. But you do not worship him as an- 
; other God. Always remember, that when you 
- worship the Spirt, or the Son, or the Father, 
- you are worshipping the same God. The 
- same supreme nature, dwelling in each of > 
_ these persons ; in one word, according to all 
we have attempted to establish, it is the in- 
finite God, existing by a distinction of three 
persons in one essence. 

We feel now, that the latter part of our 
_ general proposition, made sometime since, is 
at length established, to wit : that the one God, 
not only exists by a distinction of persons, called 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, but that while eack 
of these persons possesses some properties, not com= 
mon to, the others, they do all, nevertheless, possess 
the Divine nature, the one as much so as the other, 

As this finishes our whole subject, so far 
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as it is doctrinally considered, we shall pause 
here for the present, and only request you— 
if disposed to study the subject further— 
always to observe two cautions. 

The first caution is, fo remenrember Ph we 
know but little, and can know but little on such a 
subject. A fine writer has represented man, 
as holding a middle state of being, between 
nothing and infinity. ‘ His mind,” says he, 
-¢ holds the same rank in the order of intelli- 
gent beings, as his body does in the extent 
of nature.” .So far our author; and we draw 
this inference from him: that man 1s as far 
removed from a full knowledge of God, as 
his body is from the bulk of the universe. 
As rationally might he expect to stretch him- 


self over all worlds, as to comprehend the ~ 


infinite Deity. We know then just so much 
of God’s mode of existence, as he has re- 
vealed to us—nothing more. Bat it is not to 
be imagined, that he has revealed every thing 
that relates to himself ; oh no: it is a part of 
his ways ; but the depths of his vast essence 
who can understand 2 How evident is it then, 
that we must take what God has written of 


himself just as it stands, and rely upon it 
with great simplicity, not expecting to go far- — 


ther than he has written, or call that in 
question because we cansee no more ! 
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I suppose [ am as proud of my reason as 
another man—1 thank God for it, and believe 
_Tought to exercise it in studying the scrip- 
tures. But | would always bear in mind the 
proper province of reason: its business is to 
examine the evidence of God’s having spoken 
to us, and when itis satisfied of that, to learn 
what is the meaning of his sayings. When 
it has got thus far, it has done. Where God is 
the subject, an angel’s intellect can go no 
farther; and I confess, brethren, when I have 
any right views here, I feel that any other, 
rather than a bold, speculating and presump- 
tuous language becomes me. ? 

The next caution Lhave to suggest, is that 
you always study this subject, if you study it 
at all, with prayer. Never dare to launch in- 
to such an abyss, without a petition that the 
Holy Ghost, whose province it is to give wis- 
dom, would make it light to you; yes, and 
keep you too from plunging too deeply. I do 
think | have experienced the benefit of this 
precaution myself. Ihave read of its once 
having reclaimed a distinguished Socinian 
from error; that he began to read the New 
Testament with a prayer,that the Spirit would 
illuminate his mind every time he opened the 
sacred volume. This was the assigned means 


of his conversion; and how many other 
10 
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; eo: 
unhappy wanderers, such a course asI have 
now recommended might have saved from 
the depths of delusion, it is not for me to 
determine. 

The remaining parts of this aitiget will be 
wholly practical, and those must be omitted 
till another occasion. 

Now may the Triune God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, direct and bless us. Amen. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF A TRINITY APPLIED, 


2 THESSALONIANS i. 16, 


And hath given us everlasting consolation, and good. 
hope, through grace. 


Ler us at length hear the conclusion of: 
the whole matter.. We have seen that there 
is a Trinity of persons in the God-head, and 
that each of these persons properly possesses 
the Divine nature; but of what avail is all 
this abundance of revelation, and for what 
just reason has been our discussion of it, un- 
less it can be shown that God’s glory and our 
own interest are involved in it? We trust 
it wil be made to appear that they are : 
at all events, it will now be attempted; and — 
we feel a pleasing confidence that those. 
who have thus far seemed to love the truth 
for its own sake, will not be less attentive, 
when their dearest interests, when the beau- 
ty of Goud’s character, and their own immor- 
tal hopes, are to be discovered in it. 


oa 
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I. We think we can discover then, that 
the doctrine we have been defending, exHiBITS A 
GLORY, NOT OTHERWISE DISCOVERABLE IN THE 
CHARACTER OF Gon. 3 

We speak not here, though we might per- 
haps, of the relation which such a distine- 
tion of the God-head may have to His own 
essential happiness. It is certain, that the 
persons of the Holy Trinity are represen- 
ted as dwelling together, speaking to each 
other, and enjoying a high and ineffably holy 
communion. Now, what relation this may 
have to the independent happiness of Deity, 
what of essential glory was thus provided 
for in the eternal ages of God’s sole exis- 
tence, or what of any other perfection, we do 
not pretend to determine. Itis one of those 
subjects on which little is revealed, and 
where the deepest reverence becomes us. 
We do think, however, that we can see 
something of it. This distinction is a per- 
fection—we are sure it is, because it exists, 
and we think we can see itto beso. Let us. 
come then to its effect on God’s declarative 
glory ; and here we remark, 


1. That the doctrine exhibits a beauteful 


order and harmony in Detty. In every impor-~ 
iant operation, and in the display of every 
well planned scheme, erder and agreement 
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are of the first consequence. We all know 
their advantage in carrying on a complica- 
ted labour. Every department must there 
have its proper agent; and yet must there 
be the most perfect harmony—a common 
motion and acommon object. 

It may perhaps be objected, that we ought 
not to apply such a comparison to God’s 
mode of existence: There is nothing impe- 
rious in it, however, if we do not thereby 
propose fully to explain that existence, but 
only to show of what an infinitely superiour 
harmony he is the author. We say, then, 
that the beauty and advantages of this prin- 
ciple of order may be found in God, as 
existing by a Trinity of persons. For each 
of these persons has appropriate oflices at- 
tributed him in the works of God. In the 
work of creation, for instance, it is the pro- — 
perty of the Father, as such, to preside and 
will tts existence : itis the property of the Son 
to create, and of the Spirit to drood on the 
abyss, and reduce creation to order. So also, 
and more strikingly, does this order obtain 
in the works of redemption. It is the pro- 
» perty of the Father, as such, to give and send 
his Son : the Son’s, to come in obedience, 
and to make himself a sacrifice, io order to 


pigeie Ses and reconciliation; and it is 
10* i 
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the province of the Holy Spirit to apply tnese 
benefits in the conversion and sanctification 
of the sinner. But in all these operations, 
it was necessary that the most perfect harmo- 
ny should be preserved; and this is also pro- 
vided for, in that these several persons are 
one in essence still, as God.. »We have then, 
in this distinction, the superiour advantage 
over any other conception of Deity, that it 
distributes his works—all of which are such 
as to require Divine agency in the most ap- 
propriate order—and yet makes the whole 
harmonious. We remark, 

2. That a provision is found in this dis- 
tinction, for displaying the force and sanctity of 
certain attributes of Deity more fully than they 
otherwise could have been displayed. We will 
suppose, for instance, it had been- revealed 
to us, aside from any idea of this distinction, 
that God was perfectly just and perfectly 
merciful—could we, l ask, have ever enter- 
ed in the conception how rigid that justice 
is, and how great that mercy, as we now do, 
in having heard that God gave his equal Son 
to die for sinners? The factis, my brethren, 
that we feel but little what God’s perfec- 
tions are, by simply hearing them announced : 
we need to see them illustrated ; and nowlk 
take it upon me to say, that, as far as yet ap- 
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pears, God could not, in any other way, have 
» made such an exhibition of the attributes 
just mentioned, as he has made, in giving his 
Son for 2 ransom. Had he, for instance, de- 
clared an act of amnesty at once, and par- 
doned sinners without a ransom, we think 
that justice not only would have been less 
gloriously exhibited, but that it would have 
been destroyed ; and had he given any other 
ransom—a created being, or all created he- 
ings together—we speak not now of the im- 
possibility of their making atonement— but 
we say if they could have tnade it, the sancti- 
ty of God’s attributes had not been as fully 
illustrated. But he gave, as you know, his 
equal Son, and in tiat gift, oh how do justice 
and mercy meet and magnify each other ! 
We might carry round this illustration to 
many other attributes of Deity. In sending 
his Son, God set an example of authority—in 
the coming of the Sou, is a perfect example 
of obedience. In the energizing operations 
of the Spirit, the idea of God’s omnipotence 
is brought nearer to us. [In the humiliation of 
the Son, we see his condescension as we 
could never otherwise have seen it; and his 
omnipresence is strikingly illustrated, by his 
speaking of himself 4s in heaven, while he 
was yetonearth. The harmony of all these 
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perfections 1s, nevertheless, secured, as be- 
fore illustrated. But all this mode of exhibi- 
tion, you need not be told, depends on the 
distinctions of a Trinity. 

3. We shall observe only one ae use of 
the Trinity, in its relation to God’s declara- 
tive glory. Itserves, we think, éo bring that 
glory down to the apprehension of men, in the on- 
ly way in which tt was possible for them to behold 
it. It seems to be an established principle, 
in God’s existence, that no man may see 
him at any time and live. Yet God has been 
continually exhibiting himself, in one appear- 
ance or other, to his creatures ; and the same 
scripture explains this apparent contradic- 
tion, by saying, that “ the ouly begotten Son, 
who dwelleth in the bosom of the Father, 
he bath revealed him.” It is accordingly 
made certain, either by the connexion of 
the passages themselves, or by their quota- 
tion in the New ‘Testament, that all those ap- 
pearances of God to men, recorded in the 
Old Testament, were appearances of the 
Son of God, called frequently God’s angel 
and the angel of the covenant. ‘Thus, to partic- 
ularize only a few instances, it was Jehovah 
Jesus who spoke to Moses in the bush, forso 
itis understood, as related by Stephen. (Acts 
vil. 30—52.). It was Jehovuh Jesus who. re- 
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proved the people at Bochim ; (Judges .ii 1) 


for he is here called an angel, and yet, says 


he, “ J made you to go up out of Egypt, and 
have brought you unto the land which I 
swear unto your fathers.” And it is express- 
ly said to be Jesus, who appeared unto John 
in Patmos, with such uncreated glory ; and he 
is there called “the first and the last, the 


Almighty.” (Rev. i. 8, 17.) 


“Now there is some good reason, no doubt, ) 
why God has so naneiaaly displayed himself 
to men, in the person of his Son; and asfar as 
we can see, it appears to be this : It conveys 
a higher thought of the dignity of God, that 
he willnot suffer himself to be seen by men, 
except through a mediator ; and itis a mer- 
ciful condescension, whereby his glories are 
thus softened down and brought nearer to the 
capacities of his creatures. Were God’s un- 
veiled glories to open upon us without this me- 
dium, we have reason to believe they would 


-eonsume us as in a moment. The hidden 


a atl 


splendour of his essential essence has nev- 


er yet been conceived by mortals, and per- 
_haps it never will be; but in the person of 
his Son, assuming the form of an angel, or of a 


man, his mitigated glories have been seen, 


‘and enough in this way has appeaney to 


command our adoration, 
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But this comely and appropriate vision of 


God lis fully dependent, as before, on the dis- 
tinctions of the God-head. We hope the 
assertion has now been justified, that the 
glory of God’s character is concerned in this 
doctrine. Let ussee, | 

Il. Wuerner ALL oUR HOPES FOR IMMORTAL- 
ITY ARE NOT DEPENDENT ON IT. 7 

-In order to this, let us look at man as his 
case stood before God at the moment of the 


fall, and as it now stands with every fallen 


sinner, until he receives the Saviour. He is 
fallen, depraved, ignorant, helpless and guil- 
ty. The condemning sentence of a right- 
-eous law is on him—he has no power to es- 
_ cape it—he is conscious of the justice of his 
doom, and his darkness leaves him no dis- 
covery of a way in which his punishment 
can be avoided. Here then we begin to 
discover the need of a Redeemer ; and 

1. Yo interpose at that moment, in virtue of 
some eternal engagement made on man’s be- 
half, to save him from the immediate effects of 
justice. Had such an interposition not been 
made, we see no way in which guilty man 


could have been spared, or creation saved — 


from destruction, for one hour. after the fall. 
We learn, accordingly, that it was then made, 


and what we have particularly to observe of 
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the transaction just now, is the appropriate 
provision which then existed for such an in- 
terposition in the truths we are explaining. 
The first thought connected with the no- 
tion of a mediator is that of parties, be- 
tween whom mediation is effected. If-then 
there was an interposition between man and 
his Maker, by another divine person, as ear- 
ly as the fall. it could only be in virtue of 
these distinctions of the God-head. a 
2. But man is darkened and gn ignorance also. 
_ God is now considered as pitying his case, 
and beginning to make provision for it: he 
wills not, then, that his creatures should re- 
main ignorant of himself, or the way of his 
proposed redemption. Ignorant of it man 
must forever remain, however, without a 
revelation. Deity, in his essential essence, 
it seems, cannot come near enough to human 
apprehension for this object, and hence ari- 
ses another appropriate office for the per- 
sons of the Trinity. The Son of God be- 
comes a prophet to his people, and begins, 
h eve. in Eden, to announce the mind and 
promises of Jehovah. “The seed of the 
"woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 
Build ye an altar, and offer bloody sacrifices 
with faith in the atonement they typify. 
_ But the Holy Spirit, as wellas the Son, is rep- 


( 
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resented as conveying the mind of God to — 
men, and this seems to be the distinction be- 
tween their prophetic offices. When reve- 
Jation was to be made by impressions on the 
minds of men, as in the larger portions of 
our written word, it was by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit ; for “ holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” but 
when this revelation was made by sensible 
apparitions, then it was, always, as we have 
before seen, made by the Son of God, who 
is therefore called the prophet of his people. . 

How important this use of the distinctions 
in the Trinity, my brethren, if we once con- 
sider that, without it, we should have remain- 
ed for ever destitute of any saving knowledge. 
Spiritual ignorance is one of the first fruits of | 
sin; and it seems perfectly certain, that with- 
out such a revelation as we have mentioned, 
all knowledge of God, and duty, and salva- 
tion, had been excluded from our minds. 

3. Let us look at this doctrine once more, 
in us relation to the government of God’s people. 
In such a state as we have contemplated, 
they surely need a Governor ; but none but 
a Divine Being, if you consider in what the 
church is to be ruled and defended, would | 
be competent to that government, and you | 
accordingly hear it said expressly, “ thatGod | 


| 
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is King himsef” But this government, it 
seems, required, in many instances, God’s vis- 
ible presence among his people ; and such a 
presence, we have already seen, could only 
be through a Mediator. The Mediator it 
was, accordingly, who appeared to give laws 
in Zion. He was seenin the garden as a 
Judge—he was seen at Sinai as a Law-giver— 
he presided through all the journeyings of Is- 
rael as a Defender, and ere they finally pos- 
sessed their rest, stood before them at Jor- 
dan as Captain of the armies of the Lord. 

It would not be difficult to show that he 
rules in a similar manner for Zion now ; and 
it would afford entertaining’ thoughts for the - 
believer to trace him, as his and Jerusalem’s 
King, through all the militant state. But 
when you do so, brethren, remember it is on- — 
ly asa person in the God-head that such a 
ruler is provided. 

4. The right vicw of an atonement, or a pro- 
per satisfaction for sin and a sufficient righteous- 
ness for sinners, 1s wholly dependent on the 
truth of this” ‘doctrine. Particularly is this 
true, in relation to the char acter now given 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and because the 
subject is of the first importance, we shall 
devote a more particular attention to it. 


We say then, according to the principles 
11 


a 
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of God’s government and character, which 
are disclosed in the plan of redemption a- 
dopted by him, it does appear, that no otiier 
character, than that which has been given to 
the second person of the Trznzty,. could ey- 
er have made an adequate atonement for sin- 
ners. This is not the same as saying, that 
God could not have devised another method, 
though we confess we cannot see it possible : 
nor isit the same as it would have been for 


us to judge beforehand on what should be ne- 


cessary. But it isa j udgment arising from the 
principles disclosed to usin this very trans- 
action, and a judgment which goes to say 


‘that this method of saving sinners. being a- 


dopted, none but just such a character as is 
now given to Jesus Christ is competent to — 
it. Whatthen are the principles disclosed 


“an this transaction, and how is the character > 


now given to Jesus Christ found competent 


to their requirements ? 


We answer: it appears incontrovertibly, 
that God would have a satisfaction for his viola-— 
ted law ; and that to be a satisfaction, it must | 
be full and perfect. For the fact that God | 
gave his Son, whatever the character of that | 
Son be now supposed, proves that he was ; not | 


willing to pass over transgression without a 


satisfaction ; and that the satisfaction must 
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be full and complete, appears, not only from 
the nature of justice, but from this also, that 
if a part could be dispensed with, a greater 
part might—and then a greater still, until 
the exaction might have been omitted alto- 
gether. 

It appears in this transaction too, that man 
could never have made this satisfaction. It is 
a satisfaction for another ; but man, even in 
holiness, owed all his obedience for himself: 
how much less then, in his fallen state, shall 
he be able to work redemption, when igno- 
rance, and weakness, and continual sin, are 
daily augmenting his difficulties P 

It appears, once more, from these trans- 
actions, that God is so holy and awfully re- 
tired from his creatures, especially from his 
fallen creatures, that he will not let himself 
down, or be approached by them, without the tnter- 
vention of a Mediator. 

These are the difficulties disclosed. Let 
us see now how they are all met in the char- 
acter and oflice which we have given to the 
Redeemer. He can interpose between God 
and man, with acceptance to both parties, 
for) we have proved him to possess the nature 
of both: he can make a satisfaction to God’s 
law for another, by putting himself under it, 
for he neither owes obedience nor penalty 
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to that law for himself; and he can make a 
full and perfect satisfaction, in as much as 
he is an infinite being, and has joined that 
perfection to a nature in which it was possi- 
ble for him to suffer. . 

Thus is every requirement, in order to re- 
demption, provided for in this’view of the Sav- 
iour’s character, and it is not provided for on 
apy other view. If you make him a man, it 
might be asked why he was given at all ? 
Why not Adam, or any other sinner, make 
his own atonement as well as this man? If 
you make him a sinless man, your diflicul-_ 
ties are not removed, for then he owes all 
his obedience for himself ; and if you carry 
up his dignity to that of an angel, or the 
highest of all created beings, these difficul- 
ties still follow you : the moment you admit 
a created being, he comes under God’s law— 
he owes it all his obedience every moment, 
with all his soul and strength, for his own 
sake; and how shall he do more than that, 
' tomake obedience for another—and what 
right has he to doit ? How shall a created be- 
ing become a surety 2? You have this besides to 
dispose of, that no created-being has ever.ye 
possessed a two fold nature, and of course 
could not be a proper Mediator between 
God and man; and this still’ further, that 


' 
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the satisfaction which any created being 
could make to a broken law,ould never, as 
we have seen it must be, be an infinite satis- 
faction. So essentially connected with all 
consistent views of the atonement is the 
doctrine we haye advanced respecting the 
character of a. Redeemer. It is its very 
vitality—it gloriously provides for every 
thing ; and without it,I hesitate not to sayy 
that nothing is provided for. 

In urging our second position, that the doc- 
trine of a Trinity is essentially connected 
with our immortal hopes, we might go much 
further—and perhaps: theological correetness 
would require we should go further than this, — 
and speak of the offices of the Holy Spirit 
also. These are no less important, nor do 
they less essentially depend on the distine- 
tions of a God-head, than those which have 
been constdered. We are wii.ing to close 
here, however. Enough, per hays, has been 
said of each of the persons; and with the 
necessity of just such a Saviour as we wor- 
ship, distinctly before us, we shali be best 
_ prepared for a suitable application of the 

“subject. 

Need it be wondered, I ask then, if, with 
such views before us, we should give incalcula- 
ble importance to the doctrine of a Trinity 2? 

1] 
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We have before proved that it exists ; and 
we have to day attempted to show its uses. 
The glory of God’s character, and our own 
immortal hopes, have been seen to be con- 
cerned in it; and with respect to the latter 
especially, we saw that an interposition for 
fallen man—a revelation of God’s will—the 
government of his church, and the possible ex- 
piation and righteousness of a single sinner, 
could in no other way be provided. All 
these offices we have seen depending on the 
distinction of persons in the God-head ; but 
to shut the last door against misapprehen- 
~ sion, add once more, that we ascribe none 
of these offices to a person in the Trinity, 
aside from God. ‘These persons all agree in 
one, and it 1s, therefore, all the work of De- 
ity. 

I now ask again, can it be wondered at, 
that we attach so much consequence to this 
doctrine ? We might answer abstractly, 
that we have attached no more conse- 
quence to it than the Scriptures have done— 
for they have guarded every portion of it 
with something hke an anathama. (See 
Math. iv. 10. John. v. 23, and Math. xij. 
32.) But we offer our reasons: The doc- 
trine exhibits a glory unseen without it, in 
ihe character of God ; and all our hopes, 
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as fallen sinners, are involved in its applica- 
tion. We hesitate not to say, that the no- 
tion of a satisfaction for sin, and salvation by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, is, with- 
. out this doctrine, an entire absurdity. Not 
but men may talk of such a righteousness 
without it, and be in the habit of ascribing 
glory to Christ, and even worshipping him, 
where it is denied, and perhaps, through ig- 
norance, do all this sincerely. But this can- 
not consistently be done: properly consider- 
ed, it would be as absurd to give the work 
of atonement to Christ—to worship him, or 
to ask any thing in his name, if he were not 
a divine and uncreated being, as it would to 
make a man our Saviour, or todeny our saat: 
of one altogether. 

The latter has been the course usually 
adopted accordingly, by ¢ll reflecting unbe- 
lievers in the Divinity of our Saviour. 
Those who have reduced that denial to a 
system, have had the sagacity to see that it 
is utterly inconsistent with the admission 
_ that God’s justice requires. ‘a satisfaction— 
that man is fully depraved, or needs a regen- | 
erating change : they fully deny, accordingly, 
all these positions. They refuse to wor- 
ship Christ—they do not baptize in his name, 
or ask blessings for his sake; and as to the 
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new birth, they scout it as altogether ideal. 


Dreadful as this is, it is consistent, a thou- 
sand times more so, than to make Christa 
created being, and still to retain experimen- 
tal religion, and seek it in his name. The 
reason 1s, that the admission of one is incon- 
_ sistent with the necessity of the other. And 
though we do not urge to it, we venture to 
predict, that the time will come, when all, 
who deny the doctrine of a Trinity, will take 
the same ground. Such sects cannot endure 
long, without being reduced to system ; and 
if ever reduced to system by reflecting men, 
they must reject all these important points 
of doctrine. 

But it is time to close. I wish my hearers 
to feel, that in all they know or affirm of God 
—that every time they address him in the 
name of Christ—that in every baptism—— 
that in all they say or hold of salvation by 
grace, they involve and admit the doctrine of 
a Trinity. But they do not admit too much, 
since this doctrine is every where taught in 


the Bible; nor do they admit that, I trust, in _ 


which they feel no mterest. Surely, if I 


may judge others by myself, it has been — 


pleasant to examine a subject, where so 
much and so great a variety of sacred truth 
- 4s elicited ; a broad and beautiful foundation 


ey 
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of all other,truth is found too—a good hope 
through grace is erected uponit—and never 


ending praises to Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, are seen tobe due for the mercy. 

The Lord grant us all an interest in this 
hope, without which all our speculations, and 
doctrinal correctness, will only enhance our 
misery. Amen. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
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Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright ; but they have sought out many inven- 
tions. 


We have only to look candidly at the na- 
{ure and condition of man, to be convinced 
that he was not always what he now is. At 
present, his natural condition is sufficiently — 
unhappy. All around him you find a world” 
filled with tokens of some signal calamity. 
The earth yawns in caverns and impenitra- 
ble wastes: the heavens are filled with tem- 
pests and disease : his own body is the seat 
of consuming decay : fierce passions discom- 
pose his soul; and, unbridled in the hands 
of power and ambition, spread want, and op- 
pression, and cruelty throughout the world. 
Now, if there be any such thing as a presi- 
ding Providence, and you would not impeach 
the justice or the wisdom of that Prove | 
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dence, it is natural to regard this state of 
things as the punishment of guilt. There 
are many natural intimations, accordingly, 
that such was not'always the condition of 
this world. Rocks must have been entire 
before they could have been rent—and 
trees, and swamps, and barren soils, must 
have been thrifty and fruitful before they be- 
came the subjects of decay. 

You have similar intimations in the con- 


stitution of man. His occasional flashes of ~ 


genius intimate the ruins of fallen intellect : 
his aspiring desires and his delicate social 
affections, without implying any qualities 
that partake of holiness, do, nevertheless, 
seem to remind us of what he once was—a 
being of nobler powers, and made for a bet- 
ter state of existence. 

Why is it, moreover, if this supposition be 
hot correct, that the philosophy of heathen- 
ism has so universally supposed a primitive 
state of innocence and happiness ? It may , 
be that the sentiment was borrowed from 
tradition ; but the fact is unquestionable. In 
their writings they allude to an age of brass, 
in opposition to what they call the present or 
age ofiron : farther back than that, they tell 
of anage of silver ; and finally, of anage of 
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gold, when the earth was free from every evil, 
and men were innocent and happy. 

So many intimations, pointing to the same 
result, assure us that the moral and natural 


’ condition of man was once different, with as 


much certainty as the existence of sea- 
shells on the tops of mountains assures the 
naturalist that all these mountains were once 
the bed of the ocean. 

Opening now the pages of revelation, 
what was before obscure is made clear. All 
our suppositions on this subject are confirm- 
ed. Such a primitive condition of innocence 
and happiness is authoritatively asserted : the 
causes of change are explained, and the pres- 
ent state of man, morally and naturally con- 
sidered, is also taught us. 

These are the truths then, to which I shall 
now direct your attention. And 

J. OF THE ORIGINAL CONDITION OF MAN, 

The scriptural account of this is very 
simple and yet expressive. God made 
them male and female, in the image of God 
ereated He them. (Gen. i. 27.) By this, we 
are undoubtedly to understand that there 


_ was aresemblance in all the moral attri-° 


butes of man to those of his Maker; and 
what higher description than this can you” 
have of perfect holiness? Man was like 


/ 
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God in every possible perfection, as far as. 
a created can be like an uncreated being. 
His mind was pure, elastic and aspiring—his 
affections, all warmed with gratitude and 
love. were fixed on their proper object—his 
will, conformed to the Divine will, knew no 
tendencies to leave the track of duty. Ev- 
ery faculty of the creature was pertecily 
hallowed and harmonious with other facul- 
ties, and a raised, improving, and heavenly 
tendency was constantly given to the whole. 
And as man was holy, so was he happy. 
Many of the properties we have mentioned 
did indeed, of themselves, partake of happi- 
ness ; but it was thus ordered also, as the 
reward of virtue. God so placed man as to 
secure happiness. Our simple, but express- 
ive description of holy writ, is, that at was 
in a garden, where the Lord God caused. 
** to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight,and good for food; the tree of life, al- 
so, inthe midst cf the garden, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil.” (Gen. i. 
9.) This description implies much more 
than it expresses. It tells us that man, in 
innocence, was altogether free from every 
natural oa as well as in possession of every _ 
temporal good ; and then, since many of 
these objects 3 in the garden are knovi to be 


~ 
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typical, it directs us to those spiritual en- a 


joyments, of which he was now, in so high a 
degree, a recipient. 

There, in a literal sense, the tree of life 
bent with never failing fruit: there the river 
of life flowed through the midst of the gar- 
den : there every wind of heaven murmured. 
in soft and gentle harmony: there the in- 
fant sun shot his best rays. There, then, was 
labour without toil—and rest without exhaus- 
tion : there beast, and fowl, and reptile, 
mingled free of fear to man, or animosity to 
each other : there was social love, without its 
weakness and its defects: there every work 
_of wonder and of wisdom, gave a heavenward, 
direction to the adoring soul of man; and 
God himself, in consideration of that moral si- 
militade-which existed between him and his 
creature, did not deem it unmeet to descend 
and visit man—walking with him often, in the 
per.on of his Son, and filling his infant mind 
with all of heaven it was capable of receiy- 
ing. 

In this state God made a covenant with man : 
It was what is commonly called the covenant of 
works ; because the conditions of it were per-_ 
fect obedience with the penalty of death for 
forfeiture. ‘And the Lord God commanded 
the map, saying, of every tree of the garden 
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thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” (Gen. ii. 16, 
17.) 

There are two considerations in favour of 
considering this covenant as containing a 
promise of eternal hfe. The one is, that the 


permission to eat of the tree of life would 
probably have secured immortality : man was 


prevented. eating of this tree after his fall, 
lest he should hve forever ; and this leads us to 
suppose that the fruit of this tree had 
something of virtue in it, either in its nature, 
or by God’s special appointment, to prevent 
death. 

The other conéideration is, that death 
was threatened for disobedience ; but ev- 
ery covenant is reciprocal, and life seems, 
therefore, the proper condition of obedi- 
ence. | 
The penalty of death, for ctedintes, 
on the other hand, is generally believed to 


', imply, not merely natural death, but that al- 
so which was spiritual and eternal. Spiritual — 


death would certainly follow, on the removal 
of the image of God ; and then death eter- 
nal must necessarily nieccns The condem- 
nation of the law, under which the sinner 
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would fall, knows no limits—moreover, “ the 
wayes of sin ts death.” 

_ These, then, we believe to have bedi the 
terms of the covenant; and this completes 
the original condition of man. He is holy, 
happy—fully happy, in the midst of every 


natural and moral delight. All this is prom- 


ised to be continued and improved, on con- 
dition of his obedience : all is lost, forfeited. 


_and changed, if he disobey. Never was crea- 
ture more blest: never did created being 
hold so responsible a station. We behold - 


the constitution of a world—the moral and 
natural condition of unnumbered millions, 
now pending on an individual obedience. 

II. But this state of primitive glory and 


happiness has been’ lost. Let us now con- 
TEMPLATE THE CAUSE AND MANNER OF THE 


CHANGE. 


The scriptural account is, that our first pa- 
rents disobeyed and broke this covenant. 


At the suggestions of Satan, concealed in 


the form of a serpent, they indulged the 
principles of unbelief, pride and rebellion, 


and ate of that tree, which was selected and — 
prohibited as a’ test of their obedience. 
How minds, which were perfectly holy, 


could thus be made to preponderate i in favour, 


of sin, Wwe cannot aelly conceive ; but we 
12* 
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are sure of the fact ; and after all, it involves 

no greater difficulty than every other moral 
‘change which is wrought upon a volunta- 
ry agent. Those who think to make it 
plain, how a free sinner can become a saint, 
and yet God be sovereign in the operation, 
- may also undertake to inform us, how Adam 
could have fallen, or those angels, who fell 

before him. | 

The fact is, we cannot explain it: the 
scriptures merely tell us that man was free— — 
that he was tempted, yielded and fell. We 
must rest with the facts: there is nothing 
absurd in them; but, like a thousand other 
truths in divine things,they are meagre our 
comprehension. 

It is objected, however, that this was too 
trifling an act to involve such serious conse- 
quences ; and by, those who are not willing 
to take the ground of the infidel, and sneer at 
it altogether, another view has been adopt- 
ed, and the whole history been considered 
an allegory. a 

Perhaps we have met with those, who 
considered this whole history of the apple, — 
the woman, and the serpent, as only a figu- _ 
rative representation of some great trans- 
gression by which man fell under the dis-— 
pleasure of his Maker, We cannot admit 
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this, however. Moses, in this early history, 
does not appear to be speaking in parables, 
as our Saviour sometimes did. All the rest - 
is a plain prose narrative ; andit would be 
very extraordinary if, in such a connexion, 
and on one of the most serious of subjects, 
he should introduce a highly mystical al- 
legory, without giving the least intima- 
tion of it. Besides, we think it’an unsafe 
practice to be interpreting La scriptures 
mystically. Whenever the Saviour spoke 
in parables, he gave a fair intimation of it. If 
we venture to understand other scriptures in 
this way, where there is no such intimation, 
there is no knowing where it will lead us. 
We believe, then, that we are to understand 
this history of man’s fall as it reads : a very 
brief sketch, indeed, as all those early nar- 
ratives are; but, as far as it goes, true and 
literal. 

And now for the objection that this was a 
trifling act, we think the objector has not 
properly considered the subject. It was a 
trifling act in itself, and so are many others 
of most eventful consequence ; but what 
were its relations 2. Why, it was a test select- 
ed by the Almighty himself, for the trial of 
obedience ; and therefore, the more sunple 
_ the greater the guilt of transgression: it was 
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openly and solemnly announced as_ being 
that test,and Adam could not and did not mis- 
understand at all, that on his eating or for- 
bearing to eat of that tree, was suspended 
all the conditions of the covenant. This 
keeping of the covenant was encouraged, 
moreover, by the promise of eternal life, as 
was also its violation, guarded by the awful 
threatening of death. We believe too, that 
Adam knew his standing in this trial to be, 
not only for limself, but for his posterity. 
We know, finally, that he was possessed of 
the most pure and exalted powers for with- 
standing evil; and if, in these circumstan- 
ces, pressed with all these powerful consid- 
erations, he ate and fell, we cannot consider 
it a trifling transaction. At all events, the 
scriptures assure us that this was the manner 
of man’s fall; and they attach sufficient im- 
portance to the act in the consequences 
which they ascribe to it. These, however, 
will be more properly considered in the next 
division of our subject. 

Ill. Tue present sTaATE OF MAN, MORALLY 
AND NATURALLY CONSIDERED. 

Preliminary to this, it will be necessary to 
shew that the state of the unconverted world 
is precisely the same now, with one excep- 
tion, as was that of Adam, in consequence of 
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the fall. This exception is, that a Saviour 
has been provided, and that the very provis- 
ion has suspended the curse from execution 
for a season. But, as it respects sinners, 
this provision does not otherwise benefit 
them, until it is received by faith in repent- 
ance, so that itis proper, with this exception, 
to consider iallen Adam and his fallen chil- 
dren together. : 

This is further evident, if you consider our 
first parents in this trial, as standing for the 
representative head of their race. But the 
language and representations of scripture do 
not permit any doubt that they did stand a 


representative head to their race. “ By the Pe 


offence of one,” says Paul, “ judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation.” (Rom. v. 
18.) And he further represents, and at large, 
that the offence of Adam was reckoned to 
his posterity in the same way as the righteous- 
ness of Christ rs reckoned to his speretual famaly. 

From this and other representations, I un- 
derstand, then, that Adam stood in this trial 
as a federal head for others. [f he stood, they 
all stood ; if he fell, they all were to be con- 
sidered as fallen, and of course, that the state 
of all the unconverted world is the same 
now, with the above exception, as Adam’s 
was, immediately afier the fall. 
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We wish to convince you, however, of an- 
other preliminary truth, and that is, that 
such a state of fallen men—this reckoning to | 
them of their first father’s sin—is perfectly 
consistent with their own guilt and inexcusa- 
bleness. 

it may be said with truth, that the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin rest on an infant, be- 
fore he is capable of moral action, so that © 
he suffers and dies in consequence, and 
needs regeneration as well as others, in order 
to fit him for heaven. This is consistent too 
with God’s justice, else it would not happen ; 
but that is not the present subject of inquiry. 
We are enquiring after guilt in the common 
acceptation of the term; of course we must 
goto the adult person, or the actual sinner. 
And now we insist, that he ts no less guilty, 
or more excusable, on account of the impu- 
tation of original sin to him ; for he daily de- 
lights in the same things as the first sinner 
did, and refuses to let them go. What is it 
to him, how he came by his disposition te 
sin? he has it now, and he indulges in it. 
What is it to him, whether his sins came in 
consequence of this imputation, and as a pun- 
ishment of it, or whether his actual sins had 
preceded 2 What difference can it make ij in | 
his guilt, whether he sins with every other 
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sinner that has gone before him, or whether 
he should have stood alone and for himself ? 
One thing is certain ; he is now asinner, a 
voluntary one, and his whole disposition and 
conduct shew that, had he stood thus alone, 
he would have fallenas Adam did. No,he 
is not less guilty; he is not the more excusa- 
_ble : he must not. call it a mere misfortune of 
his that Adam stood for his posterity. 

If it is now established that the fallen world 
of sinners are in the same state, with one 
exception, that fallen Adam was, and that 
sinners are nevertheless guilty, in that state, 
we are prepared, therefore, to look at this 
subject more directly. 

There is involved in ‘this fallen state of © 
man, then, a loss of the image of God. This — 
seems to have been one of the first effects ap- 
parent in Adam—his whole moral nature be- 
came dissimilar to God. That lovely Being, 
in whose presence he before took delight, 
and with whom, in virtue of this moral like- 
ness, he was permitted to commune, now be- 
came an object of distaste and fear, and he 
fled from his presence—just as the unhappy 
sinner now disrelishes God’s holiness—lives 
all his days without one sweet thought of 
him ; and sedulously avoids his presence and 
every company that savours of his charac- 
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ter: thus incontrovertibly proving that he is » 
‘fallen precisely where Adam was after his 
apostacy: that, according to another scrip- 
ture, God ts not in all his thoughts! that he is 
entirely depraved. | 
But, it is asked, if we do not read that men 
are made even now zn the image of God? No; 
it is not said that men are now so made. 
James does indeed say of the tongue, that 
“therewith bless we God, and curse men, 
who are made after the similtude of God!” But 
he is evidently speaking of man in respect 
to the order of his existence among God’s 
works ; and he agrees that he should not be 
cursed, because he holds so exalted a rank in 
these works.. ‘This, then, refers us to what 
man was, when his place in creation was first 
assigned him ; and the passage is the same as 
_ af he had said, therewith curse we man, that 
exalted order of being, which was made in 
the image of God! 

The other proofs, that man, in conse- 
quence of the fall, is entirely destitute of ho- 
liness, are too obvious and too painful to re-— 
quire enlargement. Alas! that we should | 
know so much of them! What says this — 
universal tendency tosin and debasement in — 
human nature? What says this astonishing 
blindness of mind and stubbornness of the ; 
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will in sinners ? Whence this presumptuous 
forgetfulness and abuse of God by depend- 
ent creatures? Why all these groans and 
strugglings for the dominion of every thing 
that is hateful even in christians, if it be not 
that man has entirely alienated himself from 
his original resemblance to God ? 

Another part of fallen man’s misery is, that 
he lies under a sentence of condemnation. The pe- 
nalty of the covenant was just and good, 
and this was, that in the day of transgression 
man should die. Having incurred this pen- 
alty, therefore, the sentence justly fell upon 
him. Man died in law and justice. We have 
proved that the sentence is the same to us as 
it was to Adam. We then lie under this 
curse. Instantly, as soon as we begin to live, 


we come under it. It seizes upon every in- 


| 


fant as soon as he breathes; for “that which 
is born of the flesh, ts flesh,” and must be born 
againin order to escape condemnation. It 
cleaves to every stage of youth; it grows with 
our years, and increases with all our sins. 
It hangs over the head of every presumptu- 
ous legalist ; it pursues the careless neglec- 
tor of vital go! dliness down to his grey hairs, 
and his last evasion, lt stand is by his death 
bed : it presents its thundering 


ry false plea of pmgeenee from the general 
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mercy of God; and when the soul departs, 
if it still depart without a better hope, seiz- 
es that trembling soul, and binds and deyours 
itasall itsown. So rigid—so immoveably 
just is that condemning curse which hangs 
over us all, until effectually taken away by 
the atonement of the Great Redeemer. 
Finally, we are to take into this account of 
man’s present misery, all those natural evils 
with which he is surrounded. But how great, 
how extensive a part of our experience, do 
these natural evils comprise! From infancy 


to age, we groan under them. They meet 


us wherever we turn our eye, or direct our 
contemplation. —_ 
Of what diabolical cruelties is man guil- 
ty to his fellow man! Whatoceans of hu- 
‘man blood have soaked the earth to make 
way for the thrones of ambition! What 
want and plagues have bloated the grave 
with dead! What pains and accidents tor- 
ture and deform our bodies! What tears and 
crosses, and bereavements, and mental in- 
firmities, disturb and destroy our peace! 
What dangers do we encounter from air, 
earth, sea, sun, moon and stars! What po- 
sonous qualities mingle in almost every sub 
stance ! What disorders do we sometimes see 
in the heavens! what convulsions in the 
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earth! what distressful revolutions ! what 

crumbling of thrones! what instability of 
empires ! What distresses do we suffer from . 
slander, from violence, from our own impru-_ 

dence, and not the least of all, from the 
pangs of remorse, and the anticipations of 
that worm that shall never cease its gnaw- 
ings! All these, and a thousand more, may 
be thrown together in the class of natural 
evils. ‘They go to make up, not only the 
proof, but the inheritance of our fallen state. 
A righteous, but a sad inheritance it is! Such 
is the sum of our view of our original state, 
the cause of change, and of our present con- 
dition. No part of the representation, [hope, 
will be considered as exaggerated. It cannot 
be, for the truth is matter of general and oie 
ly experience. 

There are two reflections to which | wish, 
to turn your attention, as growing out of this 
subject, and then I have done. The first ts, 
that we should always, in speaking of evil, con- 
nect rt with its cause. We have seen it to be 


the constitution of God’s governinent, that 
_ guiltshould always precede suffering. The 


world did not experience its change to evil 
until Adam had sinned: even our infant suf- 
ferings do not commence until that guilt is 
reckoned to us: our actual sins have a still 
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more direct connection with misery. When- 
ever we see misery therefore, and deplore it, 
it should always be considered-as connected 
with our guilt. Instead of idly lamenting evil, 
and speaking of itas a mere misfortune, it 
would be more correct to say, [ have procu- 
red that evil, or J have aggravated it, and to 
mourn over ourselves accordingly. 

But, secondly, what a dreadful evil, in 
view of this subject, 2s sx’ If we cannot so 
sensibly enter into its deformity, as: commit- 
ted against a holy God; if we are not touch- 

ed by seeing its presumption, pride, unbelief 
and dishonour, in breaking Adam’s covenant 
and depriving him of all his hope and happi- 
ness; if these views of sin do not affect you, 
I would invite you to look at some of its nat- 
ural consequences. Let us select a single in- 
stance: 

The city of Barcelona, in Spain, is, at this 
~moment, (1822) suffering the visitation of a 
terrible plague. One thousand inhabitants 
are said to die daily. The dead cannot be 
all buried; but lie in heaps upon the pave- 
‘ments, or putrify in horrid masses in the midst 
of their houses. Ten thousand dead are re- 
presented as thus lying unburied at ence, and q 
twenty carts, filled with their bodies, cannot ; 
remove them as fast as they accumimnie an 
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the town of Barcelonett, in that vicinity, the 
last person has perished; and the frightful 
description of a writer on the spot is, that 
“all the world is dead!” Glance your 
thought at this picture; consider it as con- 
nected with all the usual attendants of dis- 
tress—of terror——of mental horror, and of 
agonized affections. Now consider death as 
personified in this instance, as standing 
over this devoted city, with a giant form 
as tall as the heavens, and with a counte- 
nance dark and unrelenting, dealing these 
‘nameless miseries in one unremitted and hor- 
rible ministration ; and when this one city is 
desolated, conceive of him as departing, with 
unsatiated cruelty, to send the same plagues 
into another; and then another and another, 
till the last living existence of the world has 
yielded to his sway: until our whole wide — 
earth and sea exhibit but one waste of moul- 
dering, dreary, moveless carcases—a void 
and horrible silence reigns overall. Con- 
ceive of this, and you may have some idea of 
the natural evils of sin. Amen. | 
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THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


JOB xxxiii/ 23, 24, 


If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, one 
of a thousand, to shew unto man his uprightness : 
then He is gracious unto him, and saith, deliver him 
from going down to the pit: I have found a ran- 
SOM. 


On no subject of scripture, perhaps, does — 
the strong and lively language of metaphor 
so often obtain, as when speaking of the de- 
liverance of the soul from death by the in- 
terposition of a Redeemer. This Redeem- 
er is sometimes called a strong hold, and 


then sinners are urged to flee intoit: some-. 


times an ark, a tower, a city of refuge—in all 
which representations, danger, on the part o 
men, 1s implied, and on the part of ote a 
provision for deliverance. 


__ This state of danger and misery is farther a 
a _ represented under the terms, bondage, death, — 


Ma se Ane siden land af famine, and a horrible pit. 
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With all these, however, some representation 
of relief is usually connected, and this is 
presented in the like figurative form: as of 
a victor, overcoming the enemy—a father, 
forgiving a penitent child—a provident Prince, 
relieving the miseries of famine—a compas- 
stonate benefactor, conferring favour on the dis- 
tressed—or a meritorious ransom, procuring 
_ deliverance for the imprisoned. 

But the illustration of young Elihu, in our 
text, is more striking than any yet adduced. 
Literally taken, it is ‘the description of a case 
of severe sickness in an individual, and a 
restoration to health, which God, in his prov- 
idence, graciously grants upon repentance 
and the application of proper remedies, 
We cannot think, however, that it 1s to be 
limited by this construction. ‘There are ex- 
pressions and personages, as well as facts, 
introduced into this description, which seem 


to make it consistent, only on the supposi- 


tion of being intended, in its highest sense, 
of the deliverance of a fallen world from death, — 
‘upon the intervention of a Redeemer. 
In this sense, therefore, we shall now use 

it. Our last lecture left’man under all the 

- miseries resulting from a violated covenant 
of works ; let us now look at his eae: | 
al deliverance, a the covenant of ai 
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I. And first, of the parties in this cove- 
“nant. Our text presents us with two, who 
may properly be considered parties in the 
covenant, and then with a third, who is the 
subject of it. It is God the Father, who finds 
a ransom, and proclaims an act of deliver. 
ance upon it: it is God the Son, evidently, 
who is here represented as the procuring cause 
of the deliverance ; and he is called, also, 
as he is inmany other scriptures, a messen- 
ger, an angel, an interpreter, or prophet, ¢ oné 
of .a thousand,’ on this account, and the very 
ransom, or Hebrew ceper, s0-often presented 
as the meritorious price of our deliverance. 
These are properly the parties, since, af- | 
ter the fall, to which this transaction looks, 
only Divine Beings could enter into the coy- 
enant; but there is another party presented 
as the subject of this transaction, and that is 
man, or the poor, sick and despairing invalid 
of our text,‘ whose soul draweth near to 
- death and his life to the destroyers.—What 
more striking representation can we have 
of our fallen state, as lying in the midst of 


all those aeeries;, which we so lately con- 


_ templated Pa 
Il. But let us now, in the second place, 
ie LOOK AT THE TRANSACTION ITseLF. Man is 


represented as lying in his guilt and help- 
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lessness, under the miseries of the great 
condemnation. In this state, we believe God | 
looked at him. from. eternity. ; and now, 
whether we take our text as alluding to that 
eternal arrangement of mercy, which was 
‘made between the persons of the God-head, 
or only a particular dispensation of that 
plan, in the interposition niade by the Son, 
at the time of the fall, in either way we 
have the same essential features of a cove- 
nant. 

The tallen world is sinking under the 
weight of the curse in progressive and cer- 
tain destruction, like the poor diseased pa- 
tient of our texi—no remedy has reached his 
case—no cheering symptoms of natural 
abatement appear: the wasting effects of 
disease are every moiwnent more visible, and | 
the despairing decision has already been an- | 
nounced, that he must die! Essential Deity 
is represented as presiding over the scene. 
Not with vindictive and unsatiated anger, 
does God look down upon the fallen world ; 
but he inspects it, and presides over its 
destinies, asa righteous Judge. He seems to. 
gay, ‘the sick man is Gio it dies justly — 
necessarily : it is in consequence of bis own 
sin, and I shall not arrest his progress.’ All 
the Divme aitributes, if we might personify 
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‘them, are seen joining in the righteous de- 
cision. Eguity represents the perfect consis- 
tency of suffering man to die, in the natural 
consequences of voluntary sin: holiness sug- 
gests the impossibility of permitting pollu- 
tion to enter God’s presence : justice pleads 
the danger of suffering a broken law to re- 
‘main unvindicated ; and love, and ‘pity, and 
benevolence, prevented by the awful difficul- _ 
ties of deliverance, open no plea in its fa- 
vour. 

If, however, a plan could be devised, for 
consistent deliverance—if a person could be 
found competent to carry it into effect, man 
might yet be saved. All these holy attri- 
butes would heartily rejoice in such a plan, 
and the Deity be glorified by its develop. 
ment. 

This part of the glorious transaction was 
reserved for the Son. He was competent to it ; 
for he possessed the characteristics of both 
the parties, and could therefore be an inter- 
preter and one of a thousand between them. 
He had a right to dispose of his services, be- 
ing under no law, asa creature. He was 
willing as he was able to save; and he cri- 
ed, « Lo I come. In the yolume of the book 
it is written of me, to do thy will, O God. Me 


ow 
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As this 1s supposed, at present, to relate y 
- rather to the interposition of a mediator, at 


the fall, than to the covenant of eternity, — 


the speech of the Son may be thus para- 
phrazed: “Behold me, Father; here I stand, 
the advocate of that fallen world: Is it not 
remembered, that in the visions of eternity, 
_ when we looked down on man, as lying in this 
condition, I undertook to be his surety ? Is it 
not written in the volume of the heavenly 
records, that I should appear todo this ser- 
vice ? Gladly | now obey the decree! I stand 
for yonder wretched world: I bear their 
load: lengage for their duty : I will satisfy 
for their guilt: they are mine, and shall be, 
by every sacrifice it may cost me! | am_rea- 
dy, even now, if need be, to assume their na- 


ture. I will begin their deliverance: I will 
enlighten them, govern them, die for them, — 


and sanctify them, that all thy attributes may 


be sacred, and heaven not polluted by 


_ their admission. Remember the covenant, 
gracious Father; this fallen world is mine, 
and must be spared for mercy.—And now, 


that it is consistent to do so, behold their 


Send 


wretchedness, Father, and let it move thee to 


pity. Look at this poor diseased sinner: ¢ his 
flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be 
seen; his bones stick out, yea, his soul draw- 
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eth near to death, and his life to the destroy- 
ers:” lover and friend he has none ; his com- 
panions are helpless as himself, and none 
from above is permitted to pity him. Is there 
then no balm in Gilead ? is there no physi- 
cian ? Father, shall not J undertake this kind« 
ly office ?* shall I not bind up man’s wounds, 
and rebuke his sore diseases? Friend of 
the friendless—helper of the helpless and 
despairing—where shall man go for mercy, 
but to Thee ? Wilt thou not pity the crea- 
ture whom thou hast made ? wilt thou not, 
for my sake, permit his release from death ?” 
The Father can resist it no longer: he has 
presided as Judge and Governor in this 
scene, until the means of deliverance have 
been made manifest, and his part of declaring 
ithe decision is fully prepared; and he now 
cries, with all the mercies of the melting 
father beaming in his countenance, Yes: I 
will spare them—I can, I do—I delight to 
spare them: “ Deliver them from going down 
to the pit: I have found aransom.” Be 
it proclaimed in the high armies of heaven, 
* that this is in virtue of an eternal contract 
with my Son. Be it remembered, that I here 
take him “ for a covenant to the people,” in 
all things necessary for their redemption— 
‘he shall magnify the law and make it hon- 
* 14 
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ourable :” “he shall pour out his soul an offer- 
ing for sin :” “ he shall see his seed :” “ they 
shall be willing in the day of his power”— 

« in the beauty of holiness,” and as nu- 
merous as the dew from the womb of the 
morning. This day, therefore, | proclaim 
him my beloved Son, and set bim upon my. 
holy hill of Zion. « And he shall reign un- 
til he hath put all enemies under his feet :” 
‘¢He shall judge the world:” “he shall 
gather his elect from the four corners of 
heaven, with a great sound of atrumpet :” 
He shall confirm them in glory,“ an innu- 
merable multitude, which no man can num- 
ber ;” and « then cometh the end ;” “the Son 
irnaclt shall deliver up this Hing ory and 
God be all in all.” 

We have thus alluded to the parties i in this 
covenant, and, in conformity with the alle- 
gorical description of our text, to the trans- 
actioi, itself, so far as relates to the first vis- 
ible dispensation of it in the rescue of fallen 
man. We may soberly assure ourselves, 
moreover, that there is reality in all this rep- 
resentation. ‘There was an interposition for 
fallen man very near the time of his rebel- 
lion. In allusion to this, the interposing per- 
son is called a mediator, a day’s man, and an 
advocate with the Father ; and in virtue of 


— 
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this, the first evangelical promise was given, 
and saerifices instituted for a still more in- 
structive memento. ‘The declarative part of 
this covenant, in the latter clause of our text, 


we have contemplated. 


Ji]. Let us now look ar some oF ITs consE- 
‘QUENCES. 

And we have, fist, this benefit, that the 
curse which had been pronounced upon fal- 
len man, was,in consequence of this inter- 
position, suspended from execution. 

If we have any due conception of the 
offensive nature of sin; if we consider, for a 
moment, how it must have appeared to God 
in this beginning of its dreadful career—or if 
we look only at the solemn pledge which 
had been given, that in the day of his rebel- 


lion, man should surely die, we shail be convine 
ced that the world could have been spared, es, 


after the fall, only in virtue of some meritorious 
interposition. It lay at that dreadful moment 
fully obnoxious to the curse, and nothing else 
could have saved it. Every token of favourand 
indulgence must have been instantly with- 
drawn, and all vestiges of former goodliness 
in the works of God’s hands must have 
vanished, The world is then left an unmiti- 
gated scene of all that is vile, and hateful, and 
wretched, and man instantly begins his ever- 
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_ dasting burning ina hell which his own hands 
have made. From this dreadful consequence 
of the fall, the interposition of Christ has sa- 


ved us. It does not, of itself, bring us back te j 


holiness ; but it saves us from an immediate 
hell, and retains us ina state where a change 
of character is possible. It presents that ex- 
tent of misery, also, in a fallen world, which 
otherwise would have proved too severe 


for the continuance of our race: it retains | 


many inviting tokens of God’s mercy in the 
works of his hands: it provides a broader 


and a smoother path for those, who shall ~ 


be wise enough to travel the backward road 
from banishment: it even permits others, 
for the sake of the saints’ connexion with 
them, to experience deliverance from many 
evils, and to enjoy many providential mer- 
cies, which had never been possible, but for 
this interposition. 

Behold this fallen world, then, and espe- 
cially man, in this fallen world, as reprieved 
and spared for a season by this mediation-of 
the Redeemer. The cloud which hangs over 
him is indeed dark: it is a cloud of wrath 
still, and full of dreadful lightnings ; but it 
does not: yet pour out itself; and while it is 
suspended, itis that an offer of merey may 


be made in the solemn pause. 
2. The seconcl great benetit procured by 
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the interposition of Christ, is that the of- 
Ser of mercy was, in consequence, made us. God 
could now consistently make this offer. A 
pledge of obedience had been given, for the 
honour of his law, by one who never lied : 
~ acovenant had been made, which secured 

the obedience of the creature also: Holi- 
~ ness, as well as justification, would follow, if 
fallen man should embrace the covenant, 
There was no danger that heaven would be 
polluted by the entrance of a sinner saved 
“ through sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth :” there was no fear of a jar 
in the harmony of God’s attributes, “ when 
mercy and truth should meet together:” no ap- 
prehension ofa diminished revenue to God’s 
glory, in a transaction which should forever 
redound to “ the exceeding riches of his. 
grace.” 

Every thing was safe in the plan devised : 
God could now consistently make an offer of 
mercy to his fallen creatures ; and he delight- 
ed to make it. “ Deliver him, said he, from go- 
: ng down to the pit ; [have found a ransom.” 
- Let my fallen creatures have the offer of sal- 
vation. Let pardon, and justification, and 
holiness, and heaven regained be his, on the 
condition of his accepting the surety, J offer 
#, said Jehovah—and preys and truth, and © 
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spotless holiness, and even rigid justice, re- 
joiced in the proposal.» 

This, dear hearers, is the same offer which 
God’s ministers are now commissioned to 
make to you. It began to be proclaimed by 
the Saviour, on that very spot where Adam 
fell, and which might, without it, have been 
warmed with his blood. It was then deliver- 
ed to others, and handed down to Enozh and 
Noah, and Melchizedeck, and Moses, and a 
succession of preachers of righteousness, 
through all the dark and criminal ages of Is- 
rael’s history, to the coming of the Messiah. 
Then there arose a John, preaching repen- 
tance and remission of sins, through faith in 
the coming Messiah. Then came the Mes- 
siah himself, and sent out his seventy with 
the same commission: and when he was a- 
bout to ascend on high—having finished the — 
engagements of this high covenant, he em- 
bodied in one form the great warrant and 
- command, under which all his ministers 
‘should go forth, and under which they have 
ever since been going forth, preaching peace 
and repentance through Jesus Christ, for he 
is Lord of all. Oh, how they feel them- 
selves honoured by this high association! 
how grand the thought! how imposing the 
message they bear! These ministers are 


a) She 
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now proclaiming the same offer of mercy. to 
fallen man, which at first began to be pro- 
claimed by God himself, and which patri- 
archs, and prophets, and apostles, have been 
in every age proclaiming : “ Delver him from 
going down to the pit; I have found a ran- 
som.” } 

Finally, we have spiritual hfe and an actual re- 
storation of happiness through this covenant. 
The interposition of Christ did not, as we 
_ have observed, confer holiness of itself; still 

there was no uncertainty about it. Christ 
gave himself in the covenant, with a specific 
object. The condition of the Father to him 
was, that “a seed should serve him :” that * he 
should see of the travatlof his soul and be satis- 
fied.” This seed, thus given to him, were 
made so soon as to be called his people—his 
sheep—his chosen ones, long before they came 
into existence; and it was promised that all, 
who were thus “ given to him, should come unto 
him; and.“ they that came unto him, should in no 
wise be cast out.’ To secure the fulfilment of 
this, the Holy Spirit was promised, and it was | 
said, “ thy people shall be willing, or converted, — 
in the day of thy power.” ‘The conversion of a 
Christ’s seed, though not effected by the — 
mere interposition of Christ, is therefore not 
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uncertain. It is secured by the covenant 
and the means provided for its fulfilment. 

Let us now suppose all this to have been 
fulfilled in the sinner, and see what a glori- 
ous result it presents. His lost happiness ts 
restored. To use the similitude of our text 
again, his dreadful disease is rebuked : “ his 
flesh shall be fresher than a child’s ; he shall 
return to the days of his youth; he shall pray 
to God, and he will be favourable to him; 
he shall see his face with joy, for he will ren- 
der unto man his righteousness.” 

Do you not see in all this, my bretiifen. a 
beautiful and striking similitude for descri- 
bing spiritual restoration ? Rather let me 
ask, do you not discover in it an exhibition 
of those happy frames which yourselves 
have sometimes experienced, and especially, 
when bursting your way into the discovery 
ef pardon and favour, after the dark day of 
your spiritual conflict ? There you had long 
lain, like the sinking victim of sickness, was- 
ting away and despairing under the visible 
progress of your disease ; “ the sorrows of death 
compassed you about, and the pains of hell gat = 
hold of you ;” but this disease was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly removed: you heard 
your heavenly physician rebuke it : you felt ) 
the life-giving impulse instantly enter your 


«* 
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bones; the returning fulness of spiritual 
health began to be manifest; your tongue 
broke forth in praises to God, and the con- 
viction that he heard you renewed your 
thanksgivings. Seven times a day you went 
before him, and seven times his countenance 
broke forth with brighter and lovelier radi- 
ance upon you. You called him your Father 


and your God, with an unvarying tongue: you 
_ saw, with renewed wonder and admiration, 


that it was his own method of righteousnees by 
which you was delivered; and you desired 
all, who feared the Lord, to come unto you, 
that you “might tell them what he had done for 
your soul.” 

Is it wonderful then, (permit me to ask in 
review of our subject,) zs ¢¢ awonder ful ‘that the 
new born sinner should rejoice in the goodness of 
God? Let it be supposed that he has no ve- 
ry systematic acquaintance with those glori- 
ous truths now disclosed in the covenant of 
grace : he has only the sensations of the mor- 
al sickness it discloses, and he has seen and 
felt enough to perceive his deliverance : Is 2é 
wonderful that he ts joyful 2 y 

The sensation of returning health, after 


sickness, is; I think, one of the highest 
and most thrilling enjoyments of life. Who 
that has felt it, will not agree with me thatit 
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1s indescribable P When creeping back from 
the graye’s mouth, and beginning to regain a 
little strength, you are first permitted to ride 
abroad ; to breathe the invigorating air; to 
feel yourself at large ; to stretch the expatia- 
ting eye once more over green fields and a. 
blue heaven, through which you feel as if 
your swelling soul would leap in praise of 
your great Deliverer. These are the felt, but 
unutterable similitudes by which the deliy- 
erance of a soul from death is illustrated ; 
and who now, that considers the greater. mag- 
nitude, the higher zest, and the more lasting 
duration of thie last deliverance, will tell me 
that it calls for no warmth of praises ! 

Be it so, to those, who can satisfy them- 
selves with indifference—Beit so! Let them 
enjoy all the comfort, and all the imagined 
consistency. of heartless acknowledgments 
and formal concessions ; > Ob alifibations un- 
felt, and scarcely expressed, throtigi fear of - 
being enthusiastic. Leta man talk of his 
new creation, with a cold hope that it is so; 
let him assent to the fact, that if so, he is 
saved from hell and made an heir of heay- i 
en, with an hesitating yes, which almost a- 
mounts to a negative: let those who have — 
been redeemed by the blood of Christ from 
the sickness which was unto the second 
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death, and sent abroad with new born flesh 
and soul, to drink in the boundless heaven 
of God’s free smiles; let them talk of the 
change with cold indifference, if they can, 
and shun the dreadful sin of enthusiasm, as 
they would a blasphemy—they are welcome. 
If grateful praise for such a deliverance be 
this sin, l mourn for my own part, that I have 
not more of it: and though I would proba- 
bly as much discountenance disorderly wor- 
_ ship as any one, I should not wonder if re- 
deemed sinners felt warmer hearts and ut- 
tered louder praises than they do. Why 
do not they outnoise the tempests of this 
busy world with sucha theme? Why do 
we not feel all the musical combinations, of 
which animated nature is capable, put in re- 

~ quisition for one grand concert to this im- 
~ mortal chorus? Why, do we not sometimes 
hear the praises of this upper world, bursting 
the intervening expanse, and moving upon 
the atmosphere of our dull world, like the 
angels’ anthem on the plains of Bethlehem ? 


“When Jordan hush’d his wave, and midnight still 
* Slept on the holy towers of Zion’s hill.” 


| | ‘The theme is worthy, and the words will 
_ be the same, though the musick will be chan- 
ged, when sung to the harps of heaven— 


e 


> 
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« Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to man”—* Deliver him 
from going down to the pit: Ihave found a 
ransom.” 


So much for this high subject, to those who 


can enter into some of its feelings from expe- 


rience. And what if there be those, who 
cannot thus enter into it from experience ? 
Whatif there be those, who have never felt 
an exulting heart for the provisions of re- 
demption ? who could take no note in this 
high song ? who would have heard, unmoved, 
the message of angels at Bethlehem 2— 
There may be such, but what then ? shall 
we therefore forbear to repeat the heavenly 
message tothem? No: this will notdo; we 
have a dispensation committed unto us, and 
discharge it we must, whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear. It isa 
high and an honoured dispensation, sinner : 
We proclaim to you to-day, no novel or 
unsanctioned message. It is the same 
which has heen preached by martyrs, and 
apostles, and prophets, ina thousand tongues : 
itis the message of paradise, and fell from 
the compassionate bosom of God himself, up-_ 


on the interposition of a Saviour. — a ‘Save. 
him.” &ec. 
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We say to all such hearers to-day, then, 
that you are lying upon a bed of gore and 
doleful sickness: the anger of an offended 
God has kindled a burning fever in your 
bones : you are « ae toned with strong 

pains upon our bed: ” « Your « flesh is con- 
suming away,” and there is no human medi- 
cine which can reach your case and bring 
you deliverance. You are under a fatal mor- - 
_ al disease, sinner, and die you certainly must : 
downward you hasten to the pit, which is al- 
ready open—you are even now dying, and the 
next moment you willbe gone ! 

Now, | ask, is thisa moment to trifle ? will 
a dying man indulge in gaiety and mirth ? will 
he laugh or talk of worldly business, when 
his friends tell him, ‘ you are even now grow- | 
ing cold ?’ 

This is really your condition, sinner: God 
says you are drawing near to the pit. Do 
not trifle about it; ’tis a serious thing to die ; 
*tis a dreadful thing to drop right down from 
a death bed into hell! 

Oh! this is the condition, probably, of a 
large part of my congregation : They are 
dying ; they are going to the pit! Bat hark! 
a voice of strange and delightful import is | 
heard! Look upward, dying sinner: see that 


mighty God-man, eemgding between heaven 
4) 


an 
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and earth, and filling all the intervening 
space! Observe how his bleeding hands are 
raised in supplication for you! and now, he 
bends a look of infinite tenderness over your 
bed of woe; and now the voice from the 
eternal presence is heard, “ Deliver him from 
going down to the pit; I have found a ran- 
som.” Amen. 
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REGENERATION. 


™ 


JOHN 1, 13. 


Which were Lorn, not of blood, nor of the till of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that the 
term regenerated, and others equivalent to it, 
are often applied to christians in scripture. 
It is believed that these are designations of 
christian character, more frequently used in 
the New Testament than any other: so that, 
on this consideration, as well as many others, © 
it becomes a matter of the first importance 

_ to attach correct ideas to the term. vf 
fam not, however, about to attempt a deep 
“investigation of this subject. There are many 
excellent works on regeneration, to which 
, my young friends have access; and my ob- 
_ ject at present, is simply to furnish those scrip- 

tures, which speak of regeneration, and then, — 


| ; 
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from a careful view of the whole, to infer what 
we are to understand of the doctrine. 

And here it may be necessary to premise, 
that this term has several variations in scrip- 
ture, without altering its essential meaning. 
These variations have sometimes been produ- 
ced by a different translation of the same ori- 
ginal word ; as what in one place is called 
being born again, is expressed in another by 
regeneration—the words in the Greek being 
the same. Sometimes this idea of a new 
birth 1s expressed by giving us 2s origin, In 
contrast with the origin: of another. birth— 
as in that passage of John—*« that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit :’ and sometimes 
by simply styling it a new work, in opposition 
to an older one ; “if any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creature ; old igs are 
passed away.” 

There are several other variations; but 
these are sufficient to show that the same 
‘thing is meant in different modes of expres- 
sion. Where we quote passages, therefore, 
which speak of fegcnompon— bell De 


(0 


bo rn agaun 


and begotten again—a new rede and Breet 
anew in Christ Jesus—we wish you to cons 
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sider them all as relating to the same sub- 
ject. 

We shall now attend to the passages, and — 
let them speak for themselves. And we be-~- 
gin with Johnin. 3—6, 7. “Jesus answered 
and said unto him, verily, verily,1 say unte 
thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
‘see the kingdom of God.” «That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” « Marvel not — 
that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again.” (1 Peter i. 23.) « Being born: again, 
névet corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth and abi- 
deth forever.” “ Wherefore, (ii. ch. 2d verse) 
As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
(1 John vy. 1.) “ Whosoever believeth that — 
Jesus is the Christ, is born of God”——and ii. 
29,“ Every one that doeth righteousness is 
born of him.” 

(Titus i. 5.) “ Saved us by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
, Ghost,* which I understand of the distinction 

ent the new birth and sanctification ; and 

again, (Matthew Kix. 28.) Ye; (says the 

‘Saviour,) which have followed me, in the re- 

_ generation, when the Son of man shall sit in 

the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit up- 
15 
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on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” Here regeneration is probably 
used in a general sense, as referring to that 
renovation of all things, which is expected 
at the end of the world; and in that event, 
the Saviour tells his disciples they shall sit 
with him in judgment; but even on_ this 
construction, the passage is. to our purpose, 
since this illustration is evidently taken from 
‘a ease of individual regeneration. 

Let us proceed with our quotations. (1 
Pet. 1. 3.) “ Who hath begotten us again to 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus- 
.Christ from the dead.” (1 James i. 18.) 
% Of his own will begat he us with the word: 
of truth.” And again, in 1 John v. I, “ Eve- 
Fry one that loveth him that begat, loveth er 
that is begotten of him.” 

In Eiiesians'} i. 10, we are: said: to be “ his: 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus, un- 
to good works.” Again, 2 Cor. v. 1%, « If 
any man be in Christ, he 2s anew creature,” or, 
there is a new creation; and finally, in our 
text, those who had just been ‘ealleg. the sons: 
of God—those who have received him and believ- 
ed on his name, are said to be born, butt not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of 
God.” 
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Recurring now to the truth above stated, 
that all these representations refer to the 
same thing, let us carefully inquire what it is. 
What is the meaning of that regeneration so 
often spoken of in seripture ? We answer, 

‘1. That it cannot be intended of the privi- 
leves of belonging to the Jewish church. The — 
Jews were indeed a peculiar people, and it 
was a privilege to belong to their community 
by lineal descent; but this hneal descent 
cannot be intended here ; for, says our text, 
“they were born not of blood ;” and it was 
told Nicodemus, who was a Jew, that except 
he were born again he could not her the 
kingdom of heaven. 

2. Nor can regeneration be meant by a 
visible membership in any church ; for it is rep- 
resented as something See by the Spirit 
of God, whereas a visible membership with 
God’s people may be formed without such 
assistance. 

_3. Water baptism cannot be intended by re- 
generation. Among many considerations to 
shew this, I shall adduce one, which has 
ever appeared to me conclusive. Saith John, 
“ whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, 7s born of God :” but multitudes have 
believed this before they were baptized ; nay, 
in all cases of adult baptism, this belief is re- 
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quired as a pre-requisite, as is evident from the 
words of Philip to the Eunuch. Many, on the 
other hand, have been baptized, who never 
did believe in this sense: but those who be- — 
lieve, and those who are born of God, are 
represented as the same persons. Baptism, 
therefore, cannot be the same as regenera- 
tion. 

4, Again ; this regeneration is not the same 
as sanctification. | apprehend itis sometimes 
imagined to be so. Many will talk freely of 
the necessity of sanctification, i. e. of a grad- — 
ual turning from sin unto holiness—who seem 
afraid to speak of regeneration as a radical 
and immediate change; and I conclude their 
view must be, that regeneration in scripture 
means the same thing as progressive ho- 
liness or sanctification. That they are not 
the same, however, and ought not to be thus © 
eonfounded, is evident from two considera- 
tions. The first is, that some texts distin- 
guish between these graces. “Saved, (says 
Paul to Titus) by the washing of regenera- 
tion end the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Secondly, sanctification is represented as ne- 
cessary after regeneration :—“ created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, that we should 
_ walk in them ;? but regeneration is never re- 
presented as necessary after sanctification. 
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There are other important distinctions, but 
this is sufficient to shew, that regeneration is 
not the same as a progressive turnwis to 
iia 
5. In guarding further this negative part. of " 

our subject, let us offer several views to prove 
that regeneration is not the same as natural mo- 
vahty : and that natural morality cannot in 
any instance, bea substitute for it. Neither of 
these can be true, for | 

First: The supposition destroys the general 
necessity of regeneration. Our Saviour certain- 
ly does teach, that “ except a man be born — 
again, he cannot enter the kingdom of heav- 
en.” Butif mere natural morality were suffi- 
cient, or the same as regeneration, then mul- 
titudes, all infants certainly, who not hav- 
ing contracted the guilt of actual sin, might 
enter heaven without it. ) 

Secondly. It contradicts entirely the doctrine ‘of 
total depravity. If man by nature, be unholy, 
what shall be produced by cultivation but — 
more unholiness ? or, in the language of 
scripture, “ who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean? Not one.” (Job. xiv. 4.) 

_ Thirdly. The scriptures speak of this 
change as succeeding to, and in opposition to 
our first birth. [tis called a new birth, and be- 
ing born again. Canit then be the same as, 
the first birth ? 
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Fourthly. It isrepresented as being differ- 
ent a its nature, from the first birth. That 
which is born of the flesh, 7s flesh ; but that 
which is born of the Spirit, ¢s spirit.” 

Fifthly. It is ascribed to a different. agency. 

The first birth is by natural generation; the 
second is called being born of God. 
_ Stxthly. If mere natural morality were re- 
generation, then the saying of our text would 
not be true, that it is ** not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh.” On that supposition, it cs 
of blood and of the will of the flesh. Nor, 

Finally, would it be true that it was “not 
ofthe willof man:” Our text asserts, howev- 
er, that this change “is not of the will of 
man.” 

Consider moreover, (for I confess myself 
zealous on this part of our subject) that if 
the ground of mere natural morality be taken, 
the following difficulties are to be surmount- 
ed. What necessity could there be, on such a 
supposition, for the gift ofa Saviour 2 Would 
he have made the sacrifices he did, if mere 
morality could have saved the sinner ? 

But admitting, what we do not believe, 
that his coming has, in some way, changed 
the nature of God’s requirements—we have 
again to ask, if you do not, by the stand now 
taken, put yourself aside from that supposeable 
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benefit? Christ is to be received by faith, and 

the scriptures represent those who deleve in 

him as being the same with those who are 

born of God ; of course, not to be born of God, 
isthe same as to be without faith, and then 

you are to be excluded from the benefits of 
Christ’s death. 

And have we ever known such a scheme to bear 
the test of a fair experiment? We have never, 
I think, seen the individual, who trusted in 
such ascheme, appearing to feel the love of 
Christ in life or death; but we have, on the 
other hand, seen the scheme abandoned by 
many, who subsequently lived and died like 
the children of God: and we have seen even 
this boasted morality to fail and be practiced 
no longer, where the local circumstances and 
motives upon which it was bottomed, had, in 
the allotments of Providence, been differ- 
ent. , : 

From so many proofs and considerations, 
we are irresitibly led to the conclusion, that 
regeneration is not the same as natural morality ; 
and that natural morality cannot, in any tnstance, 
be a substitute for tt. 

Il. What then is regeneration ? If it be nei- 
ther lineal descent ; nor visible churchmem- — 
bership ; ; nor water baptism; nor progress- 
ive holiness ; nor yet mere ee morality ;- 
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what is it? Our text and the other scriptures — 
which have been quoted afford the following 
answer: tis radically anew state of the moral 
man, wrought by God, bi y the particular agence Yy of 
the Holy rs instantaneously produced, as to 
the pranciple of tt ; and going forth an exercises 
of faith, repentance and new obedtence. , 
It is a new state of the moral man, because 
it succeeds to and is in opposition to his first 
state : itis radical, as being the beginning of 
anew principle, not the improvement of an 
old one : it 1s zxstantaneous, since there must 
be a beginning to every new thing, which did 
not before exist : itis assigned to the agency 
of God the Spirit, as being a part of his office- 
work: and it is said, in other scriptures, to 
be by the word of God, implying the instrumen- 
tality of a preached and read word: and a 
ereation in Christ Jesus, to represent both the 
magnitude of the work and its meritorious 
cause. ! 
Regeneration, moreover, stands in opposi- 
tion to conversion ; as conversion, or turning 
to God, is an active work on the part of its 
_ subject, and regeneration is a passive one : 
it precedes sanctification ; being the com- 
mencement of that privefle Bk holiness in 
the soul, which itis the work of sanctifica- 
tion to improve daring life; and it isa work 
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wrought, as to the agency and mode of it— 
“ not by will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” 

Some difficulties, we know, wiehh be stated 
on this part of our subject, and the question 
will be asked, perhaps, how the heart of a 
free moral being can be changed by a for- 
eign agency ? We choose to leave the decis- 
ion just in the words of our text, however ; 
and if any doubt the fact of God’s sovereign 
operation in this matter, we will ask them to 
look at it again, and see if a different con- 
struction is possible : “ who are born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” ’ 

There is another passage, which appears 
to me tohold the same language on this sub- 
ject. “ Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power;” (Psalm cx. 3 ;) and 
still another in the words of our Saviour him- 
self—“ No man can come to me, (said he) 
oxen the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” (John. vi. 44.) 

1 do not know that I understand the mean- 
ing of these passages at all; butif I do un- 
derstand them, they teach the faci, unques- 
tionably, of God’s efficient and sovereign — 
operation in the change of the human 


heart. 
16 
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With a few REFLECTIONS, growing out of 
this subject, we shall now close. And 

First. What a great change must that be, of 
which we have been speaking! Itis called, you 
observe, a new birth—a new creation—being 
begotten of God and of the Holy Spirit. | Man- 
kind are represented as naturally without 
this requisite of moral character, and una- 
ble to produce it of themselves. When it is 
begun, itis the beginning of another nature : 
and this nature, when it is in any good de- 
gree matured, exhibits new principles, new | 
feelings—an entirely new moral existence. 
Certainly this must be a great work. Those 
who have considered it, as only an inciden- 
tal state of things in the christian course, 
have mistaken its character. Itis a great 
change, whether existing under the conceal- 
ed exercises of an infant christian, or ma- 
tured into the ripe sanctification which 
sometimes just precedes death—it is a great 
thing to possess a new heart. If we have 
been regenerated, we ought to be great- 
ly thankful for it, and gaze upon the change 
with as much of admiration, as that with 
which the angels gazed upon the world, ri- 
sing out of nothing! 

2. What wmportance is thes ce D ihe 
work of self-examination! A leading object 
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— of religious examination is to determine this 
great question, if possible, whether we have 
experience of regeneration. But what a 
question is this! It not only relates to a great 
subject, but it has the most stupendous con- 
sequences attached to it; for, says the word 
of God, except a man do possess this 
change, he cannot enter the kingdom of heav- 
en. With what avidity, my hearers, should 
we examine a sealed sentence, sent us by a 
court of justice, which had tried us fora cap- 
ital crime, when we knew, that in what we 
read would be the issues of life or death to 


us.! But if this whole world were at stake— 


if the examination we were about to make 
should determine whether it was to be burnt 
up to-morrow, it could not be a question of 
somuch moment as that we attempt to set- 


tle when we set down to examine ourselves. — 


How is it then with us, professing brethren : Pees 
do we find evidence that this great change 


has passed ypon us ? or is ihe evidence — 


against us? It appears to me, we cannot be 
dante to be even uncertain on sucha 
subject: and it must be either because we are 
strangely stupid, or hope for better evidence 
hereafter, that we can be willing to rest in 
uncertainty withso much THe ACe: And 
now, | 
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3. The subject affords plain and excellent rules 
for assisting in this work of examination. It 
tells us, if we are born again, we have new 
feelings and new principles : there is an opposi- 
tion between these and old principles, crea- 
ting a warfare: we love the ways of God, 
which we before disrelished: we are growing 
in the divine life, as the new born infant grows 
in the natural life : the egotten will always 
bear a resemblance to him who begat ; and 
we are, in one word, ike God, in all the moral 
properties of our nature. If we have these 
properties and exercises, therefore, it is an 
"evidence that we are regenerated. And 
- 4, Permit me to suggest one reflection, as 
arising out of this subject, for the encourage- 
ment of weak believers. ‘True it is, that the 
work of regeneration is a great work, and a 
final decision of the question upon it decides 
our eternal destiny. But why does the 
question of regeneration decide it ? not be- 
cause regeneration is the meritorious ground — 
of our salvation, but because this state zs ne- 
eessary in order to salvation, and because such 
a state is an evidence of faith. Thus, in our 
text and context, faith and regeneration are 
affirmed of the same persons. The ultimate 
question, then, is, have you faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ 2 . And here it may be you 
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have, though you have but little comfortable 
sense of it, and little other evidence of pi- 
ety: it may be you dare trust your soul to 
your Saviour without reserve, and feel a 
strong persuasion towards his mercy, be- 
cause you know him to be gracious and 
yourself a miserable sinner, though you 
have but httle evidence as to other christian 
exercises, and generally fear that you area 
stranger to regeneration. 

We certainly think, then, you ought to be 
encouraged; your faith may be real, though 
very weak: and real faith is certainly con- 
nected with regeneration. How is it in the 
first birth? The infant that only breathes, 
has, as really, the principles of life as the full 
grown man; but he needs more nursing, and 
so it is with the weak believer. How un- 
reasonable then, if you are so weak, to re- 
fuse to be strengthened ? Whata great mis- 
take to lie still and wait for more strength in 
the neglect of means, when those means are 
the very food youneed to give the strength 
in question ! 

Finally : what a solemn and pressing necesse=. 
ty urges those who have not been made par- 
takers of regeneration! Suppose it were 
- now announced from heaven, my friends, 


‘that not one of youshould ever see a mo- 
16* : 
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ment’s cessation from pain, nor go from this 
house with life, except you should, within 
a given time, procure a pass from some au- 
thorized individual—suppose this, and yet 
that many of you should not stir, but calmly 
suffer the time to pass and remain as you 
are; what would be the conclusion as to 
your state of intellect or your feelings! We 
have reason to think, however, that such is the 
case of many, in relation to the great con- 
cern of regeneration: It has been announ- 
ced to be indispensably necessary to procure 
it in life, or to perish forever! Worlds are 
suspended on this condition, and yet multi- 
tudes do not stir, nor seem anxious. What 
can be the reason ? Do you not yet believe it 
necessary ? or is it mere stupidity? Either 
conclusion is dreadful. ‘That must be a fear- 
ful depth of depravity which can induce se- 
curity under the admission of these truths— 
and as to calling them in question—oh ! 
“friends, it must not be done. We beg you to 
think again of the proofs; we beg of you to 
look around and sum up all the observations 
you have ever made on this subject, and say, 
if you can doubt, that there is a reality in re- 
generation aud a necessity for it! Hasnot God 
said itis necessary ? Has noteyvery soul yet. 
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found it so? Is it not then necessary for 
you? : 

Then why this awful neglect in irreligion ? 
Why this strange indifference in danger ?, Do 
not tell us you can do nothing for your new 
birth, and therefore you are excusable—that 
even to-day it has been declared, it must be 
of God. If it be so, that does not remove 
yowr danger ; If it be so, your guilt remains; 
and equally strange is it still, that you should 
be unconcerned. But as the present is not 
the place for entering into this subject, do let 
us be careful not to loose sight of the main 
point: you must be born again, sinner, and 
dreadful is your danger—awful and imminent 
is your cause of alarm, if you be not ! 

Look back and reflect ! have you not re- 
ally reason to fear that some, whom you once 
knew, have gone, or are now rapidly going 


down to hell, in consequence of neglecting 


just such truths as these? They heard—they.. 
admitted perhaps; but they did not feel, and 
now they are gone far from righteousness, or 
already beyond the reach of mercy; and 
shall it be so with you? Can you bear to 
look forward a few more fleeting days, and 
see yourselves in the same condition ?—dy- 
ing without hope, or standing before God’s 
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bar, and not one poor excuse to offer that 
you did not attain to religion! Oh! my 
friends, these are awful subjects: and may 
the Lord enable you to feel them! Amen. 
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FAITH AND REPENTANCE, 


ACTS xx. 21. 


Festifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ. , 


Ir would be wrong, in a course of Theolo- 
gical Lectures, to pass over the great sub- 
jects of faith and repentance. It might be 
imagined perhaps, that themes on which we 
so frequently dwell, scarce needed a formal 
discussion. But you may recollect, my young 
friends, that John wrote to his disciples, not 
‘because they knew not the truth; but be- 
cause they knew it.” (1 John, 11. 21.) And 
it will be well to consider too, that the rea- 
son why these truths are so often brought be- 
fore you, is their immeasurable importance 
in the christian system. 

It would be well then, not only to be famil- 
iar with the terms faith and repentance, but 
to understand their import, and to be able to. 
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give suitable proofs and illustrations of these 
doctrines ; and we may be very certain that 
whatever. prominence is given to these.sub- 
jects in our preaching, we have not yet gone 
beyond the aposiles in this matter, who “tes- 
tified both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

What then is faith; and what is repen- 
tance ? and howare these graces related to 
each other in christian experience ? 3 

But before directly answering these que- 
ries, we have a preliminary remark to make 
on another example here set us by the apos- 
tle. It is, that in discussing this subject, he 
mentions faith and repentance together. It is 
probable the apostle had never heard the 
question discussed, whether faith or repen- 
tance be first in the order of gracious exer- 
cises. He was less in the habit of making 
nice and urprofitable distinctions than some 
modern Theologians: He knew moreover, 
that where one of these christian graces is 
possessed the other is possessed ;—that they 
do in reality spring up simultaneously in the 
new born soul, and therefore, here and else- 
where, they are mentioned together, Still 
we are free to admit, that, in the order of na- 
lure, there is a precedence between faith and 
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repentance, and that this precedence be- 
longs to the former; since, strictly speaking, 
there can be no true repentance but that 
which springs froma believing view of God’s 

mercy. In this view they are perfectly rela- 
ted to each other; but in the order of time 
there is no distinction. Let us now proceed 
with our queries : 

I. And first, of rairn. 

Andshere we answer, that faith, in general, 
is a persuasion in favour of truth. The root of 
the original word in the New Testament sig- 
nifies to persuade, and may be applied toa 
strong persuasion of the mind io favour of 
any truth, whether divine or human. Of | 
course there are several kinds of faith, taking 
their meaning from the nature of the sub- 
jects to which they relate: such as a rehgious 
faith, in distinction from human faith: an his- 
torical faith, or the assent ‘of the mind to histor- 
ical testimony, which does not necessarily af- 
fect the heart: a temporary faith, which has — 
respect only to the present advantages of an 
assent to christian doctrine—and a faith of 
miracles, which has not necessarily any ref- 
erence to the love of God in the heart, but 
consists in that strong persuasion of power 
to work miracles by the gift of God, which 
obtained in a former period of the church. 
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Evangelical, or saving faith, imports more 
than any of these; and as it is evident that 
this is the kind of faith intended in our text, 
and principally insisted on in scripture, our 
remaining explanations will be confined to it. 
It consists principally in two things. 

1. In a fulland intelhgent assent of the un- 
derstanding to the truths of God’s word. So 
far, Tareas this is an exercise common to 
some other kinds of faith; but it relates 
more particularly now, to what is revealed of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and therefore is con- 
cerned, at least, with the subject of salvation : 
of all which: relates to the person, charac- 
ter, mission, and work of the Lord Jesus, it 
secures a firm conviction that it is true and 
important. This is indispensable to saving 
faith. “ If ye believe not that | am He, (said 
the Saviour to the Jews) ye shall die in your 
sins.” (John vili.24.) And yet it is not of 
itself,.necessarily connected with saving faith. 
*« The devils also believe and tremble ;” 
(James ii. 19;) and from this alone, it is evi- 
dent that something more is necessary than 
the strongest assent of the understanding. 

_ 2. The second thing implied in saving 
faith, then, is a full and hearty compliance of the 
will and affections. It is that exercise of the 
moral man, wherein, after a clear apprehen- é 
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sion of the truths, relating to Christ, and our 
need of such a Saviour, on account of sin, 
guilt, condemnation, and impotency before 
God, the opposed and stubborn heart comes 
at length, through the assistance of Divine 
grace, to yield to this Saviour, and receive 
him with all its affections. 
~ The author of saving faith, then, is God. 
« By grace are ye saved through faith ; and 
that net of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” | 
(Eph. ii. 8.) ) 

The efficient agent (calling him by such a 
name to convey our meaning,) is the Holy 
Spirit : “ we having the same spirit of faith.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 13.) The usual means of- produ- 
cing faith is the word of God, who “ of his — 
own will begat us with the word of truth.” 
(James 1. 18.) 7 

Its effects and evidences are a subdued will 
and changed views and affections, as in de- 
sire, love, hope and repentance. “ The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no law.” 
(Gal. v. 22, 23.) | 

And the final resvdt is salvation. We do 
not enter into the discussion of this point at 
all, but feel compelled to the conclusion, 
from simple scripture testimony, that the re- 

7 
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sult of all true faith will be salvatien to the 
subject. “ He that believeth shall be sa- 
ved,” (Mark xvi.16.) “Iam the door: by 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 
(John x. 9.) The conclusion, then, is this, 
that evangelical or saving faith, consists ina 
full assent of the understanding to religious 
truth, and a compliance of the will and af- 
fections, as wrought by God, the Holy Ghost, 
and going forth in fruits of the Spirit unto sal- 
vation. ‘This Paul testified both to Greeks 
and Jews, as altogether indispensable. It is 
indispensable now, my hearers : it is both the 
condition of salvation and the command of 
its author, that we have faith. “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” (Actsxvi. 31.) And thus much of 
“ faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Let us 
now attend to that which is inseparably con- 
nected with it. 

I]. Or rerenrance. “ Testifying repen- 
tance towards God.” 

And here it will be necessary to premise, 
as we did of faith, that there are several 
kinds of repentance. There is a temporary 
aud spurious repentance: as when a man 
orders his conduct for a season, as if he felt 
the influence of penitential motives ; but 
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lacking them in reality, relapses into confirm- 

ed iniquity. Thus Ahab humbled himself 
and « walked softly” for a season, but soon 
evinced, by his after life, that he knew noth-. 
ing of true repentance. 

A national repentance is also spoken of in 
scripture; as when God says to Israel by 
the mouth of the prophet, “ Repent, and 
turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; 
so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” (Ezek. 
xviil, 30.) Here, however, a general out- 
ward reformation of morals is intended, 
and as this might be with or without holy 
motives, there is nothing in the passage 
which designates evangelical repentance. 

Again : in individual cases, there is often 
an exercise of mind called repentance, which, 
though it may accompany a saving change, 
dees not necessarily imply it. This is legal 
repentance, and consists in that sorrow “of 
soul, which arises from remorse, fear or 
shame, in the remembrance of our sins. All 
these may certainly exist where there is no 
true piety; and it is said, therefore, that Ju- 
das repented, and went and hanged himself 
(Math. xxvil. 5.) Butthe repentance which 
the scriptures principally insist upon, and 
that alone which affords an evidence of re- 
newed affections, is called evangelical re 
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pentance. It is a true and sincere sorrow for 
‘sin arising from a view of its intrinsic vile- 
ness, and especially as considering its oppo- 
sition toa holy and forgiving God. 

This is that repentance which the Saviour 
insisted on when he said, “ except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” (Luke 
xiii. 3—5.) It is that which all preachers of the 
gospel are every where and continually to 
urge asa duty. ‘The disciples “ went out, 
and preached that men should repent.” 
(Mark vi. 12.) Paul and all the apostles 
*“ commanded all men, every where to re- 
pent.” (Acts xvii. 30.) A doctrine so much 
insisted upon in scriptnre—a duty. represen- 
ted as altogether indispensable, it must be 
extremely important for us to understand 
with clearness. 

- Let us attempt to aid you in this attain- 
ment, by the following considerations : And 
here we remark, . 

1. That the subjects of evangelical repentance 
are only sinners. A holy being has no need of 
repentance, and cannot repent, in as much as 
repentance implies a recollection of con- 
scious sin. This truth is self-evident, and 
would not now have been stated, had it not 
been for the purpose of showing a disposi- 
tion of mind necessary in order to repen- 
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tance. We must be conscious that we are 
sinners : and remember, hearers, the higher 
you are in your own estimation, the farther 
you are from the requisites to repentance. 

2. The author of repentance is God—God the 
Saviour. “ Him hath God exalted, (says Pe- 
ter) to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins.” (Acts v. 31.) He alone has power to 
effect this grace ; and he,-as Mediator, has 
been raised tothe right ‘hand of Almighty 
God, for this object. 

3. The efficient agent, in this grace, too, ts the 
Holy Spirit. “1 wilt pour upon the house of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the spirit of grace, and of supplications :” 
saith God; and then itis added, « they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for him.” (Zech. xii. 10.) 

Thus you observe, that true repentance is 
a sorrow for sins, on account of what they 
have done before God: they have made ne- 
cessary the slaying his only beloved Son: 
this is an awful reason why we should re- 
pent of sin; and the repenting of sin is so 
indispensable, as well as so great a work, that 
you have seen all the persons of the sacred 
Trinity concur in its production. 

We may remark further, of repentance, 


that its znstrumental cause is usually God's 
ii* 
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preached word. It was when Peter’s hearers had 
heard the word from his mouth, that “ they 
were pricked in their heart, and cried, ‘men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” (Acts ii. 
37.) And finally, the tame for repentance ts only 
the present life. “There is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” (Eccl. ix. 10.) 
« To day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your heart.” (Ps. xev. 7, 8.) “ But exhort 
one another daily, whele at 2s called to-day ; lest 
any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin.” (Heb. i. 13.): 

Itis evident, then, from this enumeration 
of its properties, that evangenical repen- 
tance is a saving grace: It isan exercise which 
springs up only inthe new heart. It is the 
same thing to urge a sinner to repent as it is 
to urge him to be regenerated ; and the word, 
accordingly, which i is used for evangenical 
repentance, imports, as regeneration does, 
anew mind. tis the commencement of an 
important exercise in the new man, and it 
continues, as to its effects, through life. 

This is repentance; and as both repent- 
ance and faith are connected in our text, let 
us see, for a moment, how these two graces 
stand nalptert to each other. And 
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First. Faith has certainly a direct bearing 
upon repentance. For instance, a ma. believes 
wlrat God has said in relation to sin to be 
true ; and just in proportion as he does be- 
lieve it, he repents of sin. That Being is 
strictly just, and the belief of this awakens 
his examination of his own character: He 
believes God “ willnotclearthe guilty ;” and 
now his fears for the consequences of sin are 
dreadfully excited. Thus far, indeed, it is 
only legal repentance that he feels; but 
even tis may put him upon his exertions and | 
lead him to see his perishing need of a Sav- 
jour; and if now he be further led by the 
Spirit of God, to believe there is a Saviour— 
that he has died for the chief of sinners — 
that he is benevolent and infinite in pardo-n 
sng mercy—that he is willing even to receive 
him into his favour; when the Spirit leads. 
the sinner thus far, he can no longer resist. 
He yields his opposition he accepts this Sa- 
viour and rejoices in him as altogether leve- 
ly. es 

This is faith ; but will this be connected: 
with repentance for sin? Certainly ; the sin- 
ner just now begins to see what sinis. It 
appears “ exceedingly sinful;” and he grieves 
and mourns for it—not now so much for fear 
or remorse, as because sin appears so unrea- 
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sonable; so opposite to God’s holiness; so 
contrary to his goodness, and so cruel in the 
death of the atoning sacrifice. This is re- 
pentance, and thus it is that a believing view 
of God produces it. But 
Secondly. Repentance has a hke impor- 
tant bearing upon faith. As the principle of 
the new man operates by renewed repent- 
ance through lfe—and as so many occasions 
occur for its special exercise on aceount of 
remaining sin, this grace, without its relation 
to faith, would often leave us in despair. But 
in proportion as a man sorrows for sin, he is 
prepared again for believing views of Christ. 
He discovers him again to be an altogether 
suitable Saviour: his emptied soul receives 
him anew with larger and still larger thanks- 
givings for his mercy. Thus faith and re- 
pentance are reciprocally related. They 
are what God has joined together ; and we 
hope you see, hearers, the fitness of the con- 
nexion.. 

Need it be added, that thus admitted to 
operate, they will certainly produce the fruits. 
of hohness. If a man believes, he will re- 
pent : if he repents, he will certainly turn 
from sin to his Saviour ; and thus it is that 
faith and repentance secure all the graces of 
sanctification. 
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You need not wonder then at the promi- 
nency which the seriptures give to these two 
duties. You need not wonder that Paul so 
earnestly “testified” of them, and that they 
_are so often urged in the sermons of modern 
preachers. They are the cardinal points of 
christian Theology: they are the origin of 
motion in the whole machinery of pene 
godliness. 

Let us now approach a close, and make 
some practical uses of this whole sub- 
ject. And 

1. In view of what has been said, we may 
understand, E think, zn whaf'sense tt is that God 
as sometimes saed to repent. Itis said in scrip- 
ture that God repented in relation to his 
threatenings against Nineveh, and on some: 
other occasions. Now, since God cannot 
change, it is difficult with some, to con- 
ceive what is here meant by such a _repre- 
sentation. For explaining this, let it be rec- 
ollected, that, according to our explanation, 
there are, among others, two kinds of repen- 
tance—the one implying a change of mind, 
and the other an outward change of con- 
duct, without any particular reference to- 
disposition, good or bad. It may be impor- 
tant to remark further, that the original word 
which expresses the former of these exerci- 
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ses, is uniformly different from that which is 
used for the latter. The'words are metanota 
and metameleia, Now it is in this latter sense 
only, that the word repentance is applied to 
God. His mind never changes : there is with 
him no metanova ; but he often changes his’ 
outward dispensations, or mode of dealing 
with a people, as he did with the people of 
Nineveh upon their repentance. ‘Thereis a 
- metameleia with God, an outward change of 
conduct, and this, in our language, is called 

this repentance. 

2. But more directly to the practical ob- 
ject of all this discussion, let me hope that 
you see clearly the wndispensable necessity of repen- 
tance. ‘There is occasion for repenting, be- 
cause sin is deserving of repentance: there 
is occasion, because repentance is comman- 
ded, and because it is dangerous not to re- 
pent; but especially is there occasion, be- 
cause repentance, as now explained, is the 
something as anew mind; and because, with- 
out this new mind, no one can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
© Friends and fellow sinners, you must re- 
pent. Whatever difficulties you may sug- 
gest—whatever excuses you may offer-—and 
with whatever of inconsistent apathy you 
may hear and admit these truths, the strong 
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necessity of repentance is not removed. 
I “testify” to you this day, (and I would to 
God, I could doit with as much fidelity as 
Paul,) I testify to you, you must repent, or 
allperish. And | 

3. Is there no particular view of this sub- 
ject, which may help you to repent 2 What is true 
repentance ? We have explained it to be a 
sincere sorrow for sin, on account of its in- 
trinsic vileness, and particularly in the mel- 
ting aspect of its having crucified the Re- 
deemer. ‘The real penitent sees sin in this 
heht, and mourns. Put the essential nature 
of sin is the same, hearers, whether you dis- 
cover its turpitude or not. Look at sin, then, 
as the murderer of the Son of God. Turn 
away, if you choose, from allother parts of 
its history: pass over all this foe of God and 
man had done for four thousand years ofy 
cruel domination, and fasten on one of its’ 
acts in the death of Christ. See it abasing,. 
causing to suffer, agonize, and bleed, a spot- 
less, dignified, infinitely excellent and al- 
mighty victim ! Imagine you witness the 
scene—you hear his groans—you shudder 
at the thrust which pierced him—start hor- 
rour-struck from the spouting blood, and 
tremble in amaze at the unnatural accompa- 
_niments of the Saviour’s death! Say then, in 
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your meditation, I did this horrid deed ! 
My sins have pierced this bleeding victim ! 
and oh, sinner, sinner, will you not “ mourn 
for him ?” will you not go away from the 
cross, smiting upon your breast, like the as- 
tonished centurion, and crying with weep- 
ing penitence, “ God be merciful to me a 
sinner !” 

4. And finally: there may be some who do 
thus mourn for sin, already; but who have 
not yet been conscious of resting on the 
Saviour of sinners, and of course have no 
true consolation. To such our subject af- 
fords encouragement. 

I believe there may be faith in existence, 
where the subject does not know it, because 
he has not yet attended to its reflex act 
upon himself. J think I have known such 
cases. I have seen those who griev- 
ed for sin, but bad yet no hope in a Re- 
deemer. It was not fear, it was not re- 
morse alone, that seemed to afflict that 
soul; but it was because sin was against 
80 good, so great and so holy a God. Oh, 
it was that his sins had been so many—that 
they had even crucified the Lord of glo- 
ry! Did I hear aright? Is there indeed © 
such a mourner? Then has that soul sin- 
cere repentance : then has he faith : then 
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fet him look up with comfort to the blest 
Redeemer. I testify to that soul, that his 
sins are forgiven. Where there is repen- — 
tance there is faith; and “ he that beliey- 
eth shall be saved.” Amen. 
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JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION. 


ROMANS v. 10. 


For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more, be- 
ing reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. 


-] wave chosen this text as the foundation 
of alecture on justification and sanctifica- 
tion, because it seems fairly to include both 
those subjects. Like faith and repentance, 
these two doctrines stand so intimately rela- 
ted, that it was judged expedient to discuss 
them together. They are certainly connect- | 
ed in many other passages of scripture, as 
well as that chosen for our text; and if we 
can first present a fair exposition of what 
the apostle here teaches, the foundation will 
be then laid for inferring all the essential 
points respecting the doctrines in ques- 
tion. me 
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For understanding the full import of the 
_ passage, we have only to look into its con- 
nexions, and especially those of the prece- 
ding chapter. The writer had there been 
discussing the nature of justification by 
faith ; and he comes now to speak of the pre- 
ciousness and extent of its privileges— 
(“ Therefore, says the being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He afterwards de- 
scribes these privileges, as felt in every con- 
dition of life—extending to the whole elect 
family of Christ; and, in our text, as insepara- 
bly connected with salvation. “ Forif, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God, by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life.” . 
The phrase reconciled to God, is here used 
to express what had before been meant by 
“justification ; and the salvation spoken of in 
the close of the verse, does include, at least, 
the idea of sanctification. The object of 
the writer is then to affirm, that, in God’s 
plan of mercy, sanctification does certainly _ 
follow from justification; and he reasons for it, 
by glancing at the circumstances and agen- 
cy of each operation. If, while we were 
enemies, we were justified by the death of 
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Christ, much more, being justified, we shall be 
perfectly sanctified through his Life. 

He reasons from greater to smaller things 
—from certain to more certain—and his 
representation may be considered as stand- 
ing thus: When you were dead in sins, you 
were justified and made alive by the mercy 
of God: shall then that life not be continued. 
now, that itis once begun ? When you were , 
enemies, you were made friends to God. 
Now being friends, shall he not much rather 
raise and consummate that friendship ?— 
Moreover, it was by Christ’s death that this * 
justification was procured : shall not his hfe 
in heaven, which is tg be the moving cause. 
of all blessings, secure your sanctification 
rather ? In one word, if a dying Saviour 
could justify and make men friends to God, 
while they were enemies, shall it not much 
rather be, that those who are friends, be — 
sanctified and saved through the prevailing | 
intercession of him, of whom tt 2s ae that 
he liveth ? 

Having thus stated what we suppose to be 
Paul’s meaning in the text, and seen that 
justification and sanctification are evidently 
the subjects of it, let us proceed to draw out 
the principal things, which enter into the 


doctrines, by way of inference. Not an in- 
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ference alone, however, shall we rely for 
these important truths. If they could all be 
shown to flow from our text, [should not ven- 
ture to state one inference on such a subject, 
which could not be corroborated by other 
passages of scripture. 

I. Let us begin with sustirication. And 

1. The subjects of justification. It appears 
that they are snners. “If, while we were 
enemies, we were reconciled,” (says our 
text :) For when we were yet without strength, 
an due time Christ died for the ungodly. (Verse 
6th.) And again, God commendeth his love to- 
avard us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. (Verse 8th.) 

By this it is not meant, as some imagine, 
that God’s children were justified from eter- 
nity; for really and essentially, they were 
not: nor yet is it meant that men may be 
justified and continue ungodly ; but only that 
the justifying grace of God found them in 
such a state; that it did not wait for them to 
become holy, and then justify for that holi- 
ness’ sake ; but rather that it imputed to 
them the righteousness of Christ, as they were, 
and by that act began to make them holy. 

2. The nature of justification. Strictly speak- 
ing, justification is the declaring of a sinner 
to be pardoned and accepted in the view of 
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‘God’s law, and might properly be referred 
to that distinguished transaction, wherein 
Almighty God will publickly welcome his 
children at the last day ; but the justification 
spoken of in our context seems rather to 
refer to that aspect of it presented by the ac- 
tual clearing the sinner from condemnation, 
by reckoning to him the righteousness of 
Christ. It is called tmputatcon ; and we are 
told that Abraham and David, under a for- 
mer dispensation, were thus justified. (See 
chapter iv. verses 3d and 6th.) 

To be justified, ina religious sense, there- 
fore, is to have the righteousness of another 
reckoned to us, whenever and wherever it is 
done. tis called imputation, or reckoning us 
as righteous, when, strictly speaking, we are 
not righteous; and this is done, when the 
poor sinner, owing ten thousand forfeitures 
to the law, when he has nothing to pay, is 
nevertheless provided for, and cleared, and 
blessed with positive happiness, by setting 
down to his account the merits of another. 

We shall understand this further, when 
we have seen, 

3. What is the ground of the sinner’s justifica- 
tion. This is undoubtedly the righteousness 
of Christ. “ We were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son,” (says our text:) and 
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again, “ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” (2 Cor. v. 19.) “ He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no ~ 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him ;” (2Ist verse.) “ Being justifi- 
ed freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ ;” (Rom. iii. 24 ;) 
‘ who was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification.”— 
(Rom. iv. 25.) 

This is the true and cnly ground of our 
justification before God. The righteousness © 
of Christ, including his whole work of obedi- 
ence and suffering, 1s imputed or reckoned 
to us, as our own; and in virtue of this we 
stand cleared from the demands of the law, 
and acceptable in the sight of God. Letus 
now observe, 

4. In the fourth place, by what instrumental-— 
ily this righteousness becomes ours. It is ap- 
prehended by faith. “ He that believeth— 
shall be saved.” (Mark xvi. 16.) “ And by 
him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.” (Acts xin. 39.) “ But 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” (Rom. iv. 5.) 
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Faith, or trust in Christ, with a cordial ap- 
probation of his character, work and gov- 
ernment, is the act by which this righteous- 
“ness is apprehended. We _ stand before 
condemned and miserable in his presence. 
Justification by another is seen to be neces- 
sary: the provisions in Christ are seen to 
offer this justification, and faith, as an in- 
_ strument, takes hold of it. 

5. It follows, fifthly, that the author of this: 
justification is God: He is the author, in 
the strict sense, for he will declare our justi- 
fication at the last day : in the efficient sense, 
also; forhe gives that very faith by which 
the righteousness of Christ is apprehended. 
* For by grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it js the gift of 
God.” *(Eph, ii. 8!) 

How completely does this take out of our 
own hands, not only the meritorious, but the 
efficient cause of justification! We needa 
righteousness which only could procure: we 
need faith as the only instrument which can 
apprehend it when provided ; and that faith 
itself must be given us—+t is the gift of God ; 
certainly, and in the highest degree, it is God 
that justefieth. (Rom. viii. 33.) a 

And finally, the immediate effect of yeasts “s 


fication is, that there ts a change in the signers rane 


= . 
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state before God. He is reconciled, as it is ex’ 
pressed in our text. He has received the 
atonem ent, as it stands in the verse following : 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- — 
self ; not imputing their trespasses unto them = 
and this individual has now proved a per- 
sonal application of that great truth. From 
being under the curse, he is considered as 
cleared and innocent : from being an enemy, 
he is regarded as a friend of God: from dis- 
inclination and hatred to his service and 
character, he has commenced the active ex- 
ercises of duty and complacence towards 
that glorious Being. 

The effects, when continued, constitute 
sanctification ; and to the consideration of 
that part of our subject, we now proceed. 

II. Respecting saNcTIFICATION. 

1. And here we infer first, something of 
its nature. Sanctification is the further car- 
rying on of that work of purifying the sinner, 
which is commenced in the moment of his 
essential justification ; of course it is subse- 
quent, in the order of nature, to that event. 
It is a living and operative principle kept 
alive by faith : it is the continuance and 
growth of that new nature which is begun at 
regeneration ; and asit is universal, and car- 
ried on through life unto perfection, it is 
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called in our text, deg saved: much more 
shall we be saved through has life. 

2. Lhe ground of this grace, then, secondly, 
is the living power and intercession of Christ. 
As we were justified by his death, is the rep- 
resentation of our text, so we shall be saved 
or sanctified by his 2/e—(i.e.) by his exalta- 
tion and continual intercession with the Fath- 
er, on our behalf. « He ever pveths to make 
mitercession for them.” (Heb. vil. 25.) And 
aslife ismore efficient than ei Christ’s 
exaltation was a higher pledge of power than 
his debasement, this 1s the ground of the 
strong assurance in our text. Mucu more, 
beng justified, we shall be saved by his life. 
Ni Wa same» ground of confidence is given by. 
the Redeemer himself: « Because [ live, ye 
shall live also.” (John. xiv. 19.) His resur- 
rection was an infallible procf of his Son- 
ship with God; and in that he is alive forev- 
er more—having proved his Almighty pow- 
er and fulfilled the condition on hac his 
children were to be saved, they have both 
the pledge and the example for rising, into 
newness of life. But fda 8 Oe 

3. The ammediate and efficient oft of sanc- 
tification is the Holy Spirit. “ But when the — 
Comforter is come, whom | will send unto — 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
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which proceedeth from the Father, he shall — 
testify of me.” (John xv. 26.) “ Because God 
(saith Paul) hath from the beginning chosen 
you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth.” (2 Thess. ii. 
13.) 

Such is the order of operations among 
the persons of the sacred Trinity; and in — 
this order, the work of sanctification is as- 
signed tothe Holy Spirit. His it is to-en- 
hghten christians—renew their faith in Christ 
—help their prayers—comfort them in trou- 
ble—subdue their corruptions—strengthen 
them against temptation—and finally, pre- 
sent them spotless and unblameable at ve coming 
of the Lord. 

This work is commenced at the new birth, 
and only finished at the moment of death: it is 
universal, as to the habit and influence of it; 
and as the word of inspiration is a principal 
instrument for effecting it in the hands of the 
Spirit, it is sometimes called the washing of 
water by the word. (See Eph. v.26.) ~ 

Finally : the result of this work is salvation. 
« We shall be saved by his life.” By this we 
understand that sanctification, in every in- — 
stance, where it is really begun, shall one 
day be made perfect: that, after all his — 
mistakes and delinquencies, through receiy- 
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ing faith aud renewed repentance, every tru- 
ly justified person shall be helped against 
his enemies—and finally come off victorious. 


This certainly appears from several consid- 
erations. 


1, From the consideration that both sanc- 
tification and justification have the same au- 
thor. It is God that justifieth: it is God, 
and not man, that conducts the work of sane- 
tification: it may therefore be certain. _ 

2. From the fact, that these two gifts are 
so often connected, as we haveseen in the 
same promise of scripture. “ Therefore, be- 
ing justified by faith, we have peace with 


God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and re- a th 


joice in hope of the glory of God—saved 
through sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth ; for if, when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son; much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” These passages | 


seem to take it for granted, that where one of: 


these gifts exists, the other is always con-_ | 
nected; and they are so connected in the 


covenant mercy of God. “ All that the — 
Father giveth me, shall come to me; and ~ 


him that cometh to me I willin no wise cast 
out.” (John. vi. 37.) 
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3. The certainty of this perfect sanctifica- 
tion follows from the «intercession of Christ. 
This j is the ground so strongly confided to 
in our text—we shall be saved by his life ; but 
let us consider what Christ says in one place 
of his intercession. “ 1 knew that thou hear- 
est me always.” (John. xi. 42.) If then 
it can be shown that Christ does ask for the 
perfect sanctification of his children, it will 
indubitably follow, that it shall be attained. 
But we certainly have the example of such 
a prayer. “¢ Father, (says the Saviour) I will 
that they also, whom thou hast given me, be 
» with me where | am; that they may behold 
“ my glery.” (John. xvii. 24.) This is that 


will, by which the aeeS says, we are sancit- 


fied ; ; (Heb. x. 10 ;) and it makes the true be- 
hiever’s er aaye ve sure, as itis that the 
covenant of God and the power of our 
heavenly intercessor cannot fail. I will 
only add, : 

4. A few of the numerous promises on this 
point, and close this part of our subject. 

“« The righteous also shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 


stronger and stronger.” (Job. xvn. 9.) “ The, * 
steps of a good man are ordered by the 


Lord; and he delighteth in his way. Though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down ; for 
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the Lord upholdeth him with his hand.” 
(Ps. xxxvii. 23.) “ Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath. eternal life ; 
and [ will raise him up at the last day.” 
(Join. vi. 54.) “ My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all; and none is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 
(John. x. 29.) 

These promises are exceedingly strong and. 
explicit; and now, as 1f God would even give 
securities for their fulfilment, we have, in 
Hebrews vi.17, 18, the following remarkable 
passage : “ Wherein God, willing more abun- 
dantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by 
an oath; that by two immutable things, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we 

might have a strong consolation, who have 
fled for renee to lay hold ube the hope set 
before us.’ 

The two immutable things, by which God 
has been willing to fortify the confidence of 
his people, seem to be: his counsel, and the 
oath by which he ratified that counsel: until, 
therefore, the counsel of God shall fail, and. 
his oath be broken, the true believer shall 
not loose his inheritance. His sanctification. 
is assured by all that his existence—by all 
that his justification is secured : the immu- 
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table God has promised it, and though the 
‘mountains be removed—the sun uncentered, 
and the world burned as an oven—they that 
trust in the Lord shall never be confounded. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. What a glorious object is that which is aim- 
ed at in the work now considered! The case 
presented is that of a condemned and un- 
holy being : the object is to clear him of his 
guilt and prepare him for heaven. ‘The work 
of justification and sanctification provides 
for both. The creature is justified by reck- 
oning to him the righteousness of Christ ; 
his pollutions are washed away by the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; and we are then 
presented with the surprising spectacle of an 
unworthy, weak, and degraded sinner, made 
like to God in Holinces--ackhowledeem as one 
of his children, and received as a fit inhab- 
itant of heaven! Surely this is am interes- 
ting and glorious object. And now, 

2. How secure and suitable ts the ground upon 
which ttrests! God, in order that the ruined 
happiness of the creature may be restored, 
has undertaken for it himself. He provides 
the Saviour; and because he knows that the 
creature would never be interested in Him, 
by his own exertions, He applies the bene. 
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fit by the same power, and then justifies on 
account of that application. , This. begins 
the good work in us, and then we are permit- 
ted to reason from such a comment as well 
as to rest on his positive promise, that he 
will perform tt until the day of Jesus Christ. 
Every part is glorious to God—every 
part is safe and comfortable to the subject. 
Who would not prefer to have God save 
them in this way, (using, in the mean time, 
their own exertions, as means under his di- 
rections) rather than to take the work into 
‘their own hands, only to mar and defeat 
it! But : 

3. With what anxiety and correctness “should 
we attempt that obedtence, in which sanctification 
és carried on, and,by which our christian charac- 
ter ts to be tested! Every plant (says our Sav- 
iour) that ts in me, beareth fruit ; but every 
plant that is not of his Father’s planting, shall 
be plucked up. A double argument for obe- 
dience in professed christians, 1s thus affor- 
ded : those who are planted of God, will bear 
fruit ; and if any do not bear fruit, they are 
addressed with this motive of alarm: 
“ They are not of God’s planting.” 

Most certainly, my brethren, if we would 
safely trust that we are Christ’s, we must be 


sure that we bear the fruits of holiness : if 
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we would indulge the glorious hope, that we 
are one day to be made perfect in Christ 
Jesus, we must give evidence by a voluntary 
obedience, that he has already begun a good 
work in us. 

It is sometimes imagined that the doctrines 
we have been discussing lead to careless- 
ness and sin. Rightly understood and re- 
ceived, they certainly do'not. Indeed, I can 
hardly conceive of stronger assurances, than 
are thus afforded in favour of universal 
_ obedience. It springs out of the very na- 
ture of the graces in question. It is fortifi- 
ed by every consideration of. auniely and 
fear. And 

Finally, to those who are thus exhibiting 
the evidences of their real union to the Re- 
deemer, what unspeakable consolations are such 
doctrines calculated to administer ! Remember, 
dear brethren, God has not sent you on your 
own charges in this christian warfare. He 
considered the work ere he began. it—he be- 
gan it with a design to finish, and he has not 
only promised the end, but the means 
through which it is to be accomplished. 
« Here is firm footing—here is solid rock.” 

God, who loved you with an everlasting love—. 
with loving kindness has already each You, 
and the promise of his word is, that being jus< 
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tified you shall much rather be saved. Yes. 
christian, real perserving christian—you are 
safe—always safe—for the eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms. 


“ A feeble saint shall wim the day, 
* Though death and hell oppose the way.” 


These things are vite: and “ God willing 
more ehandactly to show to the heirs of sal- 
vation the immutability of his promise, has 
confirmed the same by an oath; that by two- 


immutable things, in which it was impossible — ce 


for God to lie, we might have a strong conso- 
lation, who have fled for refuge, to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us.” Amen. 
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JOHN xi. 25, 26. 


Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 


yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and belev~ 


eth in me shall never die. Belrevest thou this ? 


Tue christian religion ts the only religion 
on earth, which teaches the doctrine of a 
resurrection of the body. Other systems 
indeed have conceived of changes after 
death. We have heard of purgatoria advan-_ 
ces in an after life among the ancient heath- 
ep, and of the doctrine of transmigration, 
or changes from animal to animal, among 
modern idolators ; ; but these all were chan- 
ges, which they imagined only of the immor- 


tal spirit, That Bicies should be raised af- 


ter being turned to dust, seems never to 
have been conceived by the heathen. It is. 


purely a doctrine of revelation. On this 
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account, therefore, and also because we can 

cenceive nothing of the mavner of a resur- 

rection, from any thing we Lave yet witness- 
ed, it is necessary that we confivie ourselves, 
with great fidelity, to the scriptures, while 
speaking on this subject. It is-of the na- 
ture of a future prophecy : no part of it has 
yet been fulfilled : and any thing like spec- 
ulation, here, would be as presumptuous as 
to attempt fixing the end of the world. 

Carefully attending to these precautions, 
we hope, however, that the following points 
of discussion may be safely attempted : 

I. The certainty of a bodily resurrection : 

li. The author, or meritorious and efficient 
cause of this resurrection : 

: II. Something of its mode and circumstances, 
1. THere WILL BE A BODILY RESURRECTION. 
It may be that some of those scriptures, 

which we are accustomed to quote for this — 
doctrine, had a primary reference to events 
which were to be witnessed in time. Of 
this class is the prophecy in Ezekiel, where- 
by the vision of aresurrection of dry bones— 
the revival of Israel’s dead hope, seems to 
be the immediate object in view. And so 
also, it may be, m the language of David, in| 
the xvii. Psalm. « As forme, I will behold 
thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfi- 
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ed, when | awake, with thy likeness.” Here, 
and in some other passages, perhaps, the 
prophecy is to be understood as first impor- 
ting some future prosperity of the house of 
Israel, or of an individaal, after a season of 
adversity ; and this is figuratively represen- 
ted as a resurrection. But an attentive rea- 
der of the Bible can hardly fail to see that 
something more and better is meant. 
These passages do, undoubtedly, contain a 
type, at least, of a literal resurrection ; and 
therefore they are usually quoted with that 
reference. 
But we have more unequivocal passages, 
even in the Old Testament. Job could say, 
(ch. xix. 25, 26) “ For [ know that my Re- 
deemer liveth : an my flesh shall I see God.” 
And Isaiah, in one of the most beautiful 
of all® scriptural metaphors, has introduced 
the Redeemer and the church, as holding 
the following dialogue : « ‘Thou hast increas- 
ed the nation, O Lord, thou hast increased 
the nation; thou art glorified: thou hast 
removed it far unto all the ends of the earth. 
Lord. in trouble have they visited thee ; they 
poured. out a prayer when thy chastening was — 
upon them.” (Ch. xxvi. 15, 16.) The Redeem- 
er answers: * Thy dead men shall live,” &e. 
(verse 19 ;) and filled with joy and anima-— 
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tate 


~ tion at the prospect—the church rejoins ; 


« Awake. and sing, ye that dwell in dust ; 
and the earth shall cast out her dead.” 
This is the reading given by the great 
commentator, Vitring inga ; and if correct, the 
passage, as well as the other from Job, re- 
fers directly to a literal resurrection. 
_ But let us now proceed to. the New Tes- 
tament, where life and immortality are more 
fully brought to light. Here it will be suffi- 
cient, merely to enumerate several passa- 
ges, and to defend them as we ‘pass along, 
from erroneous constructions. 

Says the Saviour, (John v. 25,)“ The 
hour is coming, and now is,. when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God s and 
they that hear shall live.” And then, lest this 
work which, thus far, is undoubtedly to be 
understood of calling dead sinners to spir- 
itual life, should be considered too great for 
Ahe Redeemer to perform, he informs them, 
(verses 28, 29,) that the time is coming, when 
« all that are in their graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth: they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done evil, unto the res- 


urrection of damnation.” In another place, — 


(ch. xii. 24,) he says, in reference to his 
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own death—(and as he is the first frut of the 
resurrection, it will apply equally to all his 
children.) “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit ;” (i. 
e.) it shall be raised again, and in greater 
glory. Our text is also in point ; and if we 
consider the occasion upon which it was 
said, has great force. “I am, (says the Re- 
deemer, at the grave of Lazarus,) “« I am the 
resurrection and the life.” And why did he 
then say it? It was to comfort the sisters 
of Lazarus, under the loss of their brother ; 
and having said it, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to raise the body of Lazarus, in proof 
and fulfilment of his own declaration. 
Can it possibly be doubted, then, that Jesus 
meant to teach the doctrine of a bodily res- 
urrection by this saying ? 

It is still maintained by some, neverthe- 
less, that we are only to expect some spirit- 
ual or figurative resurrection hereafter ; and 
we will suggest further the following consid- 
erations : 

What is meant by calling Christ “ the first 
fruts of them that slept,” and by saying 
of saints, that they shall awake in the likeness 
of Christ, if it be not that they shall rise, 
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not only in virtue, but in the similitude of 
Christ’s rising ! ? 

So strong is Paul’s conviction of the force 
of this argument, that he deems the whole 
‘truth and consolation of the gospel to de- 
pend upon it. “ Now if Christ be preach- 
ed, that he rose from the dead, how say 
-some among you that there is no resurrec- 
tion of the Head? P? But if there be no res- 
urrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” (1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 14.). And still 
further on he affirms, (verse 18,) that on this 
supposition, (i. e.) if there were no resurrec- 
tion, “ they also, which were fallen asleep 
in Christ, are perished.” What, perished ? 
their souls ? no ; for these, Paul was persua- 
d d, “while they were absent from the body, 
were present with the Lord.” It was the 
body, then, to which he had reference; and 
these, he ‘tells us, are perished—and all 
the precious hopes we hold for our bodies’ 
are perished with them, unless there be a 
resurrection. 

And finally, to remove all beascdlliele 
doubt on this point, in the progress of this 
description, the apostle speaks explicitly of 
the body, which is “ saved,” and the body 
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which is “ raised.” Not in all respects the 
same body, he does not seem to me to say; 
but a body for a body, rising from the grave— 
and not a spirit coming down from heaven. 
It will be after the similitude of a stalk of 
grain that springs from the perished kernel: 
and this body, “+ God giveth, (says he) and to 
every seed his own body.” W hatever difficul- 
ties we may find, in explaning the mode o 
this resurrection, one thing at least, seems 
certain—that.the apostle is speaking of 
a literal and not a figurative resurrec- 
tion; and a resurrection not of the spirit, 
but of the body. This is sufficient for our 
present purpose ; and we hope the first po- 
sition may now be considered as _ establish- 
ed. Yes, the dead shall rise, whatever dif- 
ficulties attend the subject. Though, in the 
words of an author, “ the sentence of death — 
be just--though the effects of death be dis- 
mal—though the bonds of death be strong— 
though they be dead and buried—dead and 
putrified—though the dust be so scattered 
and mixed with common dust, that no art of 
man can distinguish, much less separate 
them: put the case as strong as you will— 
it is made as nothing of in_ scripture”— 
“ thy dead men shall live.” 
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Nor let it stagger our faith, dear brethren 
—the cause is assigned: “Iam, (says the 
Redeemer) the resurrection and the life.” 
But this is the second point which was 
to be considered. 

Il, Tue merrrorious AND EFFICIENT CAUSE 
OF THE RESURRECTION. 

When man was in paradise, there was 
provided for hiin a tree; called the tree of life 
—the fruit of which was probably intended 
to preserve his immortality ;-but when he 
fell, this tree of life was prohibited, and man 
sunk into a state of death, wich must for- 
ever have tyrannised over him, soul and 
body. When you read, therefore, in the 
New Testament, of another tree of life, “ in 
the midst of the paradise of God,” do you 
not recognize in it the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who came to restore the ruins‘ of the fall ? 
And do you fot see, even in this figure, a 
striking illustration of the reason for calling 
Him the author of the resurrection ? 

In like manner, and at this early period, it 
was promised, that “ the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head”—(i. e. as 


the apostle understands it, “would de- — 


stroy the works of the devil ;” but one of the 
works of the devil is the miseries and shame 
produced by natural death. It was prophe- 
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cied, therefore, by the great Redeemer, “ Oh 
death, J will be thy plagues ; O grave, I 
will be thy destruction!” This, our great 
Deliverer actually did, when he bore the 
sharp sting of imputed guilt, in the garden’s 
agonies—when he suffered to the full sat- 
isfaction of the law on the cross—and when 
he rose to conquer the powerful foe of God 
and man, in his ascension through the air. 
It is with reference, therefore, to this view 
of the subject, that at the close of his ac- 
count of the resurrection, the apostle seems 
to exult over death and the grave, as if both 
were conquered and rendered harmless. Oh 
death, “J will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will 
_ be thy destruction.” “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” | 

It may be granted, now, that according to 
these prophecies, and this fulfilment of them, 
Jesus might be said to be the author,of the 
resurrection in a spiritual sense alone; but 
the deliverance, and therefore the author- - 
ship must be extended to bodies also. Take 
the following proofs of this: These bodies 
feel the effects of sin, and therefore the con- 
sequences of sin cannot be considered as 
_ wholly destroyed until the body is raised and 
_ glorified : ait are also represented 
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in scripture as Christ’s property. “ Ye are 
Christ’s, therefore glorify God, with your 

bodies and spirits, which are his.” “ Know 

ye not that your bodies are the temple of 
God.” «My dead body shall they own,” 

says Christ, in the prophetic dialogue to 

which we have before referred. Will Christ 

suffer his own property to be lost to him in 

the grave ?- Shall he not raise members of 

his own body, and flesh and bones ? and if 
he do so, is he not the author of the res- 

urrection to bodies also ? 

And there is another sense in which this 
work belongs to him. Not only by prediction 
and by a meritorious fulfilment of the predic- 
tion, is Christ the author of the resurrection; 
it is by his effictency also. The literal resur- 
rection will be wrought by him. It is Christ, 
(says the apostle) “ who shall change our 
vile body, that 1t may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body.” (Phil. iii. 21.) The 
judgment is committed to him, as his appro- 
priate work, “ because he is the Son of man.” 
It is “ the voice of the Son of God also, which 
they shall hear that are in their graves ;” as 
it was certainly proper that he who merited, 
and he who began the recovery of his chil- _ 
dren from death, should complete it by ex- 
“ercising the Almighty power, which is té 
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produce the resurrection. To express this, 
he said, “ I am the resurrection and the 
life ;” and then, instead of waiting until the 
end of all things, as Martha had supposed 
he must, for such a manifestation, he instant- 
ly gives a pledge of his office-work by rais- 
ing Lazarus from the grave. 

Here was a most stupendous exhibition of 
the power of the Redeemer: here was a 
lively similitude of that great conclading 
work of wonder, when the voice of the un- 
created arch-angel shall be heard from the 
clouds of heaven, and coilect the scattered 
dust of sleeping millions from the tomb! ! 

If we now understand, in any clearer de- 
gree, how Christ is the merifortous and efficient 
author of the resurrection, we may prorees 
to the last particular. 

lil. To consider something of the move 
AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE RESURRECTION. 

And here, more than in any other part of 
my subject, I feel the necessity of being self- 
diffident, and shall confine myselfas closely as 
possible to the plain instructions of scripture. . 

1. In the first place, this resurrection begins — 
_with the spirit. Though treating principal- 
ly of a corporeal resurrection, I feel ita duty 
to begin here, because it is so considered in 
our text; Having said that “ He was the 
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resurrection and the life,” the Redeemer af- 
firms, “ he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” This un- 
doubtedly refers to the new life of grace, to 
which the saint is created. Here the resur- 
rection, as is fitting, begins: “ You hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins ;” but it does not rest here—and there- 
fore the Saviour adds : « And whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth in me, shall never die :” (i.e. 
shall be finally raised from the dead and 
never perish. It is precisely like the paral-— 
lel passage in John—the Saviour first affirms 
a spiritual resurrection through faith in him ; 
and then, as the possession of the soul im- 
plies his property in every thing else, ex- 
tends it to the body also. ‘The resurrection 
of the saints must begin tben with their: 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; and then it 
proceeds to embrace the body also. The 
literal resurrection, however, will not be 
confined to the saints. — 

2. And we say, therefore, in the second 
place, that this rising will be universal. 

Why the wicked as well as the righteous. 
will be raised, we need not be very solicit- 
ous to know. It is rational to suppose, 
however, that as they have a connexion with 
the righteous here, whereby the righteoys 
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aré ultimately benefitted, it may be so in the 
resurrection; and it is-very clear, further, 
that they must be raised at the general judg- 
ment, if God is to judge them according to 
deeds done in the body, and be glorified in 
that great event. We are sure, at any rate, 
that they will be raised ; for “ ail that are in» 
their graves, shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, to the resurrection 
of damnation.” The wicked shall rise, it is 
probable, in forms far different from those 
of the righteous. They shall rise subse- 


‘quently, in point of time—remaining behind, 


perhaps, to begin their hell in a burning 
world—while the righteous are already with 
the Lord in the air—and suffering the an- 
guish already, of conscious guilt, shame, and 
everlasting contempt. (See 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
and Dan. xu. 2.) . 

3. Circumstance: This resurrection shall 
be at the end of the world. There is, indeed, 
something said in scripture of a first resurree- 
tion, at the commencement of the millenium ; 
but there are, to me, the strongest objec- 
tions to considering this as meant of a liter- 
al resurrection. I believe the first resur- 
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rection, spoken of in Revelation, has com- 
menced already, in the revival of the spirit 
of primitive christianity ; and I suppose the 
raising of ali the dead will be at the end of 
the world : then the /ast trumpet shall blow: 
then at the close of all sublunary things, in 
the winding up of the last earthly dispensa- 
tion—He to whom is given this work of rais- 
ing the dead, shall arouse them by one voice ; 
gather them in one assembly, and in one great 
and magnificent era, called by way of emi- 
nence, * the day of the Lord,” shall finish the 
- work of mediatorial glory. 

4. Should it be asked in the fourth place, 
with what bodies the dead will rise, it is but 
little we have to say in answer. It would be 
easy to say, with Paul, that it 1s a speritual 
body; but what is a spiritual body? We 
have, I presume, no intelligent notion of such 
a body, and all we dois to speak by way of 
negative, and say, that bright glorious body. 
which will arise from the identity of the body 
left in the grave, will not be like flesh and 
blood, for these “cannot inherit the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

And here I would pause to say, that there. 
is a language sometimes used on this subject, 
which is not very scriptural, or perhaps safe : 
we often speak as if the same corporeal sub- 
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stance was to rise from the grave; and we 
talk of dissevered limbs and_ scattered 
bones, as flying through the air, to be reuni- 
ted. The representation, I think, is not war- 
ranted by scripture; and all we can affirm on 
this subject is, that for every body deposit- 
ed in the grave, and from that very body, as 
far as essential identity is concerned, there 
shall arise a spiritual, bright and glorious 
body at the resurrection. 

5. And for what purpose shall this general 
resurrection. take place 2? {t will be, that saints 
may be made fully happy : It will be that the 
last triumph of death may be destroyed: It 
will be that the wicked may be judged: and 
it will be general, at one tinie, in order, as it 
seems to me, that the world may see and 
acknowledge together ths righteousness of 
the ways of God. 

Then shall we see, my brethren, what a 
reach of power and authority that must be 
which can congregate and overlook at once 
this countless multitude, what. is that om- 
niscience, which can search and try every 
individual, in all their characters and rela- 
tions; and what that wisdom which, outgo- _ 
ing, and finally disentangling this endless 
maze of human conduct .and events, shall 
cause all things to work for his own glory, 
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and the infinite good of his creatures 
Nothing—nothing will so glorify God; noth- 
ing will give us such extended views of his 
endless power and wisdom, as when we shall 
see him judging the world. 

_ And what, finally, will be the ultimate con- 
sequences of this resurrection and judgment ? 
On this point, our text leaves us at no_ loss. 
He that has believed while living, shall be 
fixed in blessedness and never perish. The 


wicked, by a parity of reasoning, and accor- 
ding to other express scriptures—the wick- 


ed, who have‘not believed while living, shall 
be driven away in their wickedness, to shame 
and everlasting contempt. 

~ We may besure of this from two addition- 
al considerations. The first is that in the 
text from Daniel, as well as a powerful one 
from Matthew—the same duration is given to 
the perdition of the wicked, as to the glory 
of the saints : “ some shall awake to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” And the other 
consideration is, that this word everlasting, 
when applied to any era beyond time, does, 
according to the soundest crticism, import 
a duration absolutely without end. Here_ 
then we have the grand results of this great 
transaction. The righteous are confirmed in 
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eternal blessedness. It was not enough, that 
they lived the new life of grace on earth: It 
was not enough that, believing on Christ, 
they were sustained through all the trials of 
their pilgrimage. By him they are now to 
receive their eternal fixedness of perfection. 
Drawing from this exhaustless fountain, they 
live and grow, and are happy still; running 
out a whole eternity of happy existence— 
“because they believed in him, they shall 
never perish.” But the wicked “are not so.” . 
They who believed not, while living, shall 

perish, sinking bottomless deeps of distance 
from heaven down-——down they measure their 
awful pitch of woe, by the endless line of the 
happy life of heaven. Surely here are re- 
sults worthy of all the magnitude which is 


given to this great event, and all the long a" 


train of preparation which has, for ages, 
been making for it. And now to attempt an 
application of this solemn subject. 

1, What dignity and glory does it ve an 
the ferst place, to the character of Christ! “He 
is the resurrection and the life”—the au- 
thor and finisher of this great work. He un- 
dertook officially, to destroy the works of 


the devil, and of course to abolish death : 


He effected, meritoriously, the ground of 
this, by his own obedience and sufferings : : 
21 
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He begins it efficiently, by quickening sin- 
ners through faith; in the end, his own pow- 
er shall literally raise the dead, and then 
supply his saints from the same fountain of en- 
ergies and vitality, so that they never perish. 
Do we want any further proof that Christ is 
an infinite being? Does he ever appear 
more glorious than, when we hear him say, 
‘“ | am the resurrection and the life, and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me, shall nev- 
er perish?” There is a rising strength and 
glory in the very description ! : 
2. And now, what a ground of confidence and 
consolatton niust this doctrine afford to the true 
christian. Itcomes to him on a subject, in 
which, most of all, he feels the need of con- 
solation. It comes to him ona subject for 
which all other sources of instruction are si- 
lent or inefficient. Placed ina world where he 
is continually conversant with death—from 
which world he sees he must soon depart by 
death himself—oh, how desirable is it to 
know something of the doctrine of a resur- 
rection! How natural to ask, as he sees the 
grave closing on all that is living around 
him—is this, this then, the end of all corpo- 
real glory ? our pomp, our beauty, our high 
raised hopes of earthly goodness, ‘do they 
end here forever ? 
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« Ah! in thosé silent realms of night 
Shall peace and hope no more arise ! 
No future morning light the tomb, 
Nor day-star gild the morning skies ? 


5 


“ Shall spring the faded world revive? 
Shall waning moons their light return ? 
Again shall setting suns ascend 

And the lost day anew be born ? 


“ Shall life revisit dying worms, 
And spread the joyful insect’s wing ? 
And oh, shall man awake no more, 

To see thy face, thy name to smg ?” 


Look down then into the grave, with this 
inquiry, but accompanied also, with the in- 
_ structions of our subject: Look into it as 
the cold and lonely bed, where you must 
soon rest for yourselves ; but behold, gleam- 
ing and gladening upon its darkness, the_ 
light of immortal blessedness. Says the Re- 
deemer, “ 1 am the resurrection and the life.” 
Look down to that grave as the rallying 
place; the dark and dreary sepulchre of all 
your dear friends and relatives! You can- 
not look with more anxiety, my brethren, 
. with more misgivings, than did Mary and 
Martha, into the tomb of Lazarus ; and yet, 
if you now look with that faith, which Christ 
inculcated, you will see all its gloom give 
way : you will hear him declaring, “ whoso- 
ever believeth in me, though he were dead, 


yet shall he live ;” and remembering now, 
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who it is that says this, you will feel that no 
difficulties of the process—no depths of its 
mystery—no strength of the des troyer—no 
duration of their slumbers—no seattered or 
loathsome condition of their ashes, shall pre- — 
vent your seeing all your pious friends again, — 
clothed in immortal beauty. Surely, here is 
consolation adequate to all the sorrows, 
which death and bereavement can bring up- 
on us: itis that strong consolation, which Je- | 
sus seems to labour to produce in us, by the 
remarkable reiterations of our text. 

And finally, brethren, let me close by ask- 
amg each one the question of our Saviour in the 
tect: ‘ Believest thou this °” Do you re- © 
‘ally believe, that a mighty scheme of mercy 
has been set in operation, the object of 
which is to destroy the power of death ? Do 
you really believe that Jesus Christ is the 
meritorious and efficient author of this work ? 
Do you really believe that it is only he « who © 
liveth and believeth,” that shall be happy af- 
ter the resurrection ? and do you really be- 
heve that this great transaction is indeed to — 
be witnessed by us? Do you truly expect F 
to see Jesus revealed in the clouds of heay- 
en—hear his voice bursting the tombs asun- 
der—see countless millions from earth's and | 
sea’s remotest bounds, flocking to his tribu- | ! 
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‘nal—behold all your departed kindred—in- 
habit your own untried spiritual body— 
enter into bliss, and draw the life of ages 
from your union to the Redeemer—or sink, 
remote and succourless, in the dark waves of 
perdition forever? Do you really expect ail 
these things? Behevest thou this? Then 
what are your feelings, and what your con- 
duct and preparation? Amen. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE JUDGMENT. 


MATTHEW xxv. 31—tTo THE END. 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shail he stt upon the throne 
of his glory : and before him shall be gathered all na- 
tions ; and he shall separate them one from. another, 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and 
he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on 
the left. Then shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blesied of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: F was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: Iwas a 
stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed me : 
IF was sick, and. ye vistled me: I wus in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and 
fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When saw 

we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee ? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came wnto.thee ? And the King shall answer, and 
say unto them, Verily I say unto you, im as much as ye 
Rave done tt unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
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ye have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, in- 
to everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels: for I was an hungered, and ye gave no meat: [ 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a stran- 
ger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me 
not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, or atherst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying. Verily F 
say unto you, in as much as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment : but the raghteous 
anto life eternal. ’ 


We come now, in the last of our course 
‘of lectures, to speak of rHe pbocTRINE OF 
A GENERAL JUDGMENT ; and we have, 

I. The following reasons to offer, for be- 
heving that the very solemn and remarkable pas- 
sage, which has now been read, REPERS TO THAT 
EVENT. 

1. The connexion and occasion of the passage, 
evidently prove thas. 

In the 24th, and a part of this chapter, 
the Saviour is speaking of the calamities 
which were coming upon the Jewish nation, 
and adds sdlemn admonitions for watchful- 
ness unto that great event. He has given us 
a literal prediction of the destruction of the 
temple—the signs to precede that event, 
and the distress which should follow ; and 
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he now subjoins the parable of the fen vir- 
gins, and that of the ¢alents—closing the 

whole with the description contained in our 

text. Now, it is a well known principle in 

the language of prophecy, that temporal 

events, which are similar, are predicted as 

types or representations of greater events to 

follow ; as when David predicts the reign of 
Christ by the glory. of Solomon—and as the 

millenium is often foretold in the same pas- 

sages which relate to the return from the 

captivity of Babylon. 

This being understood, what is more evi- 
dent, thau that these predictions of Jerusa- 
lem’s overthrow, and the admonitions which 
are connected, relate ultimately to the gen- 
eral judgment ? not now to insist that there 
are many representations connected with 
them, altogether too strong, and of too gene- 
ral application for any other event. 

~ Add, moreover, that one part of the very 
question of the disciples, upon which the 
Saviour gives this whole discourse, had 
been, “ what shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world 2?” and we 
can hardly imagine, that the Saviour would 
close without alluding to that event. This 
view of the subject is so satisfactory to me, 
_ that I confess, if this passage be not intend- 
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ed of the day of general judgment, I see not 
how any passage of the Bible can be shown 
to be.. | | 

2. There are things affirmed tn this deserip- 
tion, which have not yet taken place. All na- 
tions” have not yet been “ asseinbled before 
the Son of man,” for judgment: They have 
never yet, been “ separated,” into two great 
classes, “ one on his right hand, and one on 
his left.” The righteous have not been pub- 
lickly acknowledged before his throne, be- 
ing rather as yet, “ the hidden ones” of his — 
affection, “ whom the world knoweth not :” 
nor have the wicked nattons ever yet made 
‘their unavailing excuse for negleeting the 
Saviour; for to the most of them he never has. 
yet been proclaimed. All these represen- 
tations, however, are here given, as belong- 
ing to the transaction ; and no license or in- 
genuity of figurative construction in Jan-~ 
guage, can persuade me that they are in- 
tended of events which are past. 

3. There are things affirmed in this de- 
scription, which could not, in the nature of the 
case, be affirmed of any event, but that of a fu-. 
ture, general judgment. Let any other ap- 
plication be supposed, and observe what dif- 
ficulties will follow. For instance, suppose 
the overthrow of Jerusalem, and the disper- 
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sion of the Jews be meant: I have then to 
ask, did these Jews make any plea on that 
occasion—and are they already gone into ¢v- 
erlasting punishment 2. The answer is, that so 
far gon pleading for the favour of Christ, 
they still continued to reject bim ; and in- 
stead of {enduring everlasting punishment 
they are yet to return to their inheritance. 
Or suppose, with some, that this judgment 
is only intended of the sens ef men: Is sin 
then to be arraigned—or has it yet been ar- 
raigned as a separate existence ? 1s sin to be 
—condemued for not having fed, and clothed, 
and visited, and comforted the Saviour? It 
is too absurd : there is one easy and natural 
way of understanding the * passage, and all 
others are inexplicable, if not presumptu- 
ous and wicked. * 

4, As the things here described are such 
as have not yet transpired,and such as, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be applied to 
any other than a general judgment—the de-_ 
seripttons do, on the other hand, agree with 
what ts elsewhere represented of this event. For 
instance, we have here “ the Son of man, 
coming and sitting upon’a throne :” So 
Daniel in his vision, “beheld, until the 
thrones were cast down (or pitched as it 
should have been rendered,) and the ancient 
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of days did sit.” (Dan. vii. 9.) Here, again, 
“holy angels” are with him, and “ all nations 
secbinwlea™ before that Judge; and so also, 


in the other instance, “ thousands of thou- — 
sands minister unto him, and ten thousand — 


times ten thousand, stand before him.” Here 
the wicked make their plea, and are silenced and 
condemned. In another scripture, we hear of 
a time when “ every mouth shall be stopped, 


and all the world become guilty before — 


God.” (See Rom. i. 19, with ii, 15, 16.) 
Here is a separation of ihe whole world into two 
great classes, according to their characters, 
with the final confirmation of both. punish- 
ment and reward ; and so, abundantly, in oth- 
er scriptures—“ They that have done good, 


shall come forth unto the resurrection of life; _ 


and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.” (John v. 29, and Dan. 


i 


xil. 2.) To this remarkable agreement of — 


our text with other representations of scrip- 


ture, and to all else that has now been offer- , 
ed for understanding it, as relating to the © 
general judgment, let us add a im aa 


_ ‘passages : 

* Our God shall come, and shall not keep 
silence : a fire shall devour before him, and — 
it shall be very tempestuous round about 


him. He shall call to the heavens from above, — 
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and to the earth that he may judge his peo- 
ple.” (Ps. 1.3, 4.) “ But now commandeth 
all men every where to repent: because he 
hath appointed a day, in the whieh he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath | 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath | 


raised him from the dead.” {Acts xvii. n0,°% 


31.) “For we must all,” says the apostle, 
“appear before the judgment seat of Christ; 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it de good or bad.” (1 Cor.v. 10.) 
_« For the Lord himself shall descend from | 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and 
ihe dada in Christ shall rise first.” (1.'Thes. 
iv. 16.) “And I saw a great white throne” 
(says John) “and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found no place for 
them. AndIsaw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were open- 
ed: and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged, 
out of those things which were written in 
the books, according to their works. And 
the sea gave up the dead which were in a it | 
22° 
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and death and hell delivered up the dead 
which were in them ; and they were judged 
every man according to their works. And 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second deat . And whosoever ~ 
was not found written inthe book of life was 

_ east into the lake of fire.” (Rev. xx. 11, to 
the end.) 

[Additional passages for this doctrine— 
John xiv. 3. Acts i. 11. Phil. 1. 20, 21. Tit. 
ii. 13, and 2 Pet. iii. 10, 11, 12, 13.] | 

We must think now, that the passage cho- 
sen for our text is proved to refer to the gen- 
eral judgment, and that the doctrine is es-_ 
tablished of course, as well from that as from 
other scriptures. Not to believe it, it would — 
be necessary to break in upon all the estab- — 
lished usages of prophetic language—to show 
that events have already taken place of 
which history gives no account—to apply 
figures and representations in a way that is 
greatly absurd—to take away a part of pro- 
.phecy relating to futurity, which perfectly 
agrees with other prophecies ; and to con- 

_ trovert scriptures so plain on this subject, 

that if they do not affirm a future general 
judgment, we cannot conceive of fanaues® 
-which should affirm it. 
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Supposing the certainty of a general judg- 
ment to be established, therefore, and that 
-our text is a description of it, let us ' 

If. ArrenD TO SOME OF ITS CIRCUMSTANCES, 
- AND ITS RESULTS. For the exhibition of these, 
we shall confine ourselves to the text: not 
even attempting at present, to give a general 
description of that great day. 

1. The person to whom judgment is committed 
as the * Son of man.” ‘This is a name given 
to the Divine Saviour, on account of his hu- 
man descent—and its use here seems to’ in- 
timate one grand reason why He, rather 
than another person of the Deity, is to con- 
duct the general judginent. It is for the 
purpose of more perfectly displaying his 
glory, by contrasting it with his humiliation : 
for thus itis said of him: “ the Father hath 
given him authority to execute udgment 
also, because he is the Son of man.” (John 
vy. 26, 27.) Therefore, 

2. The manner of his coming to judg- 
ment will be with sudden and awful display of 
glory. “ The Son of man,-(says our text) 
shall come in his glory, and sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” What the nature and _ 
exact degree of that attendant glory will be, 
_we shall never conceive until we witness it 
_—nor are our faculties capable of it, unless 


a 
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they could embrace infinity, or reduce spir- 
itual existences to material. Undoubtedly 
most of the descriptions of revelation on 
this subject are to be considered as figura- 
tive : of course they must fall far short of an 
adequate exhibition. But even according to 
this measure, the appearance of the Son of 


man will be surpassingly glorious and aw- 


fully sublime. ‘Take the visions of Daniel, or 
of John, for instance—or the prophecies of 
Paul, and you have representations in com- 
parison with which I know of nothing equal 
in scripture. You will then see him appear 
suddenly “ in flaming fire”—revealed in 
quick vengeance upon his enemies, as sheets 
of lightning shoot out froma riven thunder — 
cloud—* attended with ad/ the holy angels,” 4 
even “ thousands of thousands stand before — 


him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 


minister unto him”—hearalded by the “ voice 
of anarch-angel and the trump of God. sc 

An august and ancient personage makes his 
appearance, “ clothed with a vesture down 
to the foot, and girt about the paps witha 


golden girdle, sitting upon a great white throne, 


from ape presence the heaven and carth flee 
away.” ‘his will be the sudden and the 
glorious appearance of your Judge, hear- 
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ers—and it will be thus glorious, for one rea- 
son, because he zs the Son of man. 

3. To thes judgment, all nations are to be as- 
sembled, and when assembled they shall be separa- 
ted. Figurative or not figurative, there is no 
escaping this conclusion from the passage, if 
our text refers, as we have proved, to a future 
judgment ; and if it mean any thing as de- 
scriptive of that event, it must mean that 
the judgment shall be universal ; and that 
all will not stand together, but be separated 
in that assembly. We choose to leave this 
representation, in all its simple plainness, up- 

on your memories. Take then, the words 
of our text, as they stand : hear Christ him- 
self saying, “ that before bim shall be gath- 
ed all nations, and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats.” ‘lake these words as tru- 
ly referring to the manner of the future judg- — 
ment, and say, on your consciences, if you 
ean believe that all will stand alike, and in 
one relation before the Son of man? No, 
my dear brethren—and your consciences 
bear me witness while I say so—there will 
be a division between saints and sinners, at 
the day of doom. 

4. We take notice of the welcoming of the 

. righteous into bliss, with the glory and the ere 
oof 
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of that blessedness. ** Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, (will the Judge say to the righteous) 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: for J was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink.” What bless- 
ed words of «welcome are these, succeeding 
as they do, to the terrors of the Redeemer’s 
majesty, and the raging thunders of a dissol- 
ving universe! what intimations of the an- 
cient destination and perpetuity of this re- 
ward, inthe saying, “ prepared for you of 
my Father, before the foundation of the 
world ;” and what a comfortable ground of 
this assurance, in representing all as given, 
because of our near relation to Christ ! 
Thus I ‘understand the latter part of the 
representation : “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat :” And when it is inquired, 
% when saw we thee an hungered, and gave 
thee meat °” the Saviour answers : ‘ in as 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me :” that is, those to whom ye did it 
were my children—ye also are my children, 
and ye have therefore done it unto me. 

It relates to the union of Christ and believ- 
ers—and, on this subject, the strong fig- 
ures used in another part of scripture, do not 
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now appear too strong: for, in both, we hear 
the Saviour say, “ lam the vine, ye are the 
branches”—ye are members of my body, and 
flesh, and bones—ye have manifested this 
union by your deeds of righteousness, and I 
now receive you on this ground, into your 
everlasting kingdom. | 

5. To the wicked, now standing on the 
left hand, the Judge will utter a very differ- 
ent language : “ Depart, from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” A doom equally anciett in 
destination, and equally memorable, is thus 
‘denounced upon the wicked : it is a doom of 
signal relationship, being of the same nature 
with that denounced ages before, upon apos- 
tate angels—and the ground of it is the 
want of obedience to righteousness, mauni- 
festing a want of union to the Saviour, 

[t is worth a long and serious remem- 
brance, brethren, that the wicked will be 
condemned at last, for sins of omassion. “ [was 
naked and ye clothed me not ; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.” And itis reasonable it» 
should be so. For the sin of omitting to obey 
Christ has the full principle of rebellion in 
it—and here it manifests especially, a total 
disconnexion with and enmity against him. 

: Finally, the results of this transaction, to ei- 
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ther of the parties, wall be determinate. and alto- 

gether unchangeable. “These, (the wicked) shall 
go away into everlasting punishment : but the 
righteous into life eternal.” It is of vastim- — 
portance, hearers, that we rightly receive 
this part of the Saviour’s description. Eve- 
ry thing of weight and awfulness ina future 
judgment, and every thing momentous to our 
own soul’s interest in it, depend on this truth 
—whether its results will be final, or whether 
there will be any change after the day of 
judgment. 

Let us carefully, and without any bias, 
then, consider the reasons for believing it fi- 
Al ait) ae 

First. ‘The plain and natural understand- 
ing of the passage is in favour of it. 
« These shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment.” 1 question whether any child, or 
any candid person, who had not been in the 
habit of hearing systems defended, would 
think of understanding the passage in any 
other way. He would have read before of 
some who are “ suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire ;” (Judei. 7) of others “ who shall 
be punished with ever/astiny destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power ;” (2 Thess, 1. $) and he hears 
the Saviour now say, at the close ofa formal 
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description of the day of judgment—* these 
(the wicked) shall go away into everlasting 
punishment: but the righteous into life eter- 
nal.” What would he: naturally conclude ? 
would he think of any other construction, 
than that it meant the final state of the wick- 
ed? But 

Secondly. The connexion of the passage re- 
quires this interpretation. Just before, the 
Saviour has invited the righteous into the 
kingdom prepared for them from the founda- 
tion of the world, and denounced upon the 
wicked, in correspondent terms, the durabil- 
ity of the kingdom prepared for them. Thus 
far, no one ever thought of breaking in upon 
the perfect parallelism of the two cases. But. 
now, adds the Saviour, “ these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment: but the right- 
eous into life eternal.” Now, since not 
only the same parallelism of representation 
as before, but the same word, “ everlasting,” 
is used in reference to the reward of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wick- 
ed—-is it not reasonable to conclude. that 
both these states are to be eternal ? I know 
all this has been said a thousand times be- 
fore ; but the fact that it has been so often 
said, and never refuted, is not a very unfa- 
vourable evidence of its validity. But , 
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Thirdly, a critical examination of the word 
wtself requres it. We know well that the 
word everlasting is sometimes used to denote 
a temporal duration : as when we read of 
the everlasting hillk—and when the Jewish 
church state is called everlasting. The pro- 
priety of the usage is obvious. It denotes, 
in these instances, that the objects to which 
it is applied should endure fo the end of the 
state or dispensation in which they have. 
their existence. The Jewish church should 
endure to the end of that dispensation: the 
solid mountains will endure to the end of 
tame. 

Now adapt this usage in the case, and 
what will everlasting mean, when applied to an 
era beyond tame ? it will mean to the end of eter- 
nity ! But we have seen it so used to day: 
after the day of judgment, it is said, “ the 
wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” That awful doom, therefore, shall 
last to the end of eternity. ‘This argument is. 
to me perfectly conclusive. The word eyv- 
erlasting, as here used, does mean a term al- 
together endless. It is the same word used to 
describe the eternity of God,“ from everlas- 
ting to everlasting, thou art God”—it is the 
same word used to describe the previous eter- 
nity of the Son of God, “« whose goings forth 
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are from of old, even from everlasting :” it is 
the same word used to describe the heav- 
en of the righteous—-“ these shall go away in- 
to life everlasting ;” and if, now, in its natural 
connexion, and critical construction, it do not 
mean endless here, then language is incapable » 
of expressing that idea. 

Finally, this events every where, and al- 
ways, when spoken of in scripture, represented 
as a concluding event. ‘The judgmentis called 
the judgment ; (Heb. 1x. 27 ;) and elsewhere, 
“ the last day—the great and terrible day of 
the Lord.” ‘The trumpet, which awakes 
the dead, is called “the /ast trumpet.” (1 
Cor. xv. 52.) itis the subduing of all things 
to himself, by Christ: (verse 26 :) itis “a _fin- 
ishing of the mediatorial kingdom :” (verse | 
28:)“Itis the second death :” (Rev. xx. 143 
and it is that appointment in which the 
unjust shall be unjust still: and the filthy 
remain filthy still. (Rev. xxi. 11.) | 
_ These, certainly, are strong representa- 
‘tions—-and now, | ask, is there any thing 
which appears in opposition ? Is there any 
thing said, in seripture, even intimating a 
change after the day of judgment ? If so, 
where isit ? Inwhat chapter, and in what 
language is it intimated, that there shall be 
another dispensation after the day of judg- 
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ment ? No where, brethren ; not one verse 
whispers it: there isa deep and awful silence — 
reigns here-—-and by that awful silence, sa 
well as the positive assertions on the other — 
side, the word of God has shut up the final-. 
ly impenitent to a fixed state. We have no 
disposition to exaggerate here—our feelings 
forbid it: If we mistake not, there isa deep 
and anxious concern for sinners, when we 
think on this subject, which would lead us 
sooner to weep for them than to aggravate 
theirdoom. Neither shall we at present at- 
tempt to speculate on the nature of future pun- | 
ishinent. It is enough to know its certain- 
ty—and that it is unchangeable. What God 
will do to the wicked, in kind, we know not-- 
_and we do not desire to know; but we do 
know what he will not do with them: he will 
never make them holy: he will never receive 
them into heaven: he will never change their 
destiny : it must be, oh it must be, eternal ! 
Such, if we are not mistaken, is the scrip- 
tural doctrine of a future judgment. The 
passage under consideration is a formal de- 
scription of that event ; and from this we 
learn its circumstances : it will be the sudden 
and glorious appearing of the Son of man : 
the whole world will be assembled before him, 
and divided into glasses: they will be judged, 
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nthe ground of their obedience, or non-obedi- 
ence-—thereby intimating a union, or want of 
union to the Redeemer : and the important 
results will be, a state of exalted glory to the 
righteous, with the banishment and unchangeable 
misery of the wicked. 

Already, I should hope, we have a magni- 
tude and interest given to this subject, suffi- 
cient to commend it to our most serious and 
lasting attention. But we feel disposed to 
urge it still further, by carrying out some of 
the principles in a more particular applica- 
tion. : 

1. What an affeciing exhibition does one — 
part of this subject afford us, of the humila- 
tion of Christ ! “I was an hungered, (says 
he to the wicked) and ye gave me no 
meat: thirsty, and ye gave no drink: I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, 
and ye clothed not: sick and imprison, and 
ye visited me not.” This, though spoken 
_ with principal reference to Christ’s poor 
children, was, inalmost all points, true of 
himself. On earth the Saviour was a specta- 
cle of extreme poverty ; and had it been 
our lot to have had a personal acquaintance 
with him, we should have seen him literal- 
ly hungry—friendless—without comfortable 
clothing, and abandoned, apparently, of God 
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and man. What a spectacle, had we known 
especially, who it was that was thus hum- 
bled, and for what cause! It was the Lord 
of life and glory, that was thus wretched : 
it was for our sakes, brethren, that “ he be- 
came poor.” 

2. But observe, secondly, whaé a glorious 
contrast in his character, the day of which we 
have been speaking, will exhibit. “ The Son of 
man shall sit on the throne of his glory.” It 
will be the Son of man still; but he will 
then be seen in exaltation. From a hung- 


ry and thirsty out-cast, he will reign in all — 


the splendour of a God: from being alone 
and despised—nations and innumerable hosts 
of angels will stand before him: from a 
_swaddled babe, and a criminal that was con- 
demned, and mocked, and spit upon—he 
will be seen robed in omnipotence, and sit- 
ting as the Judge of quick and dead. Yes, it 
is the same Being, sinner, and you will be 
there to witness the amazing change. 

3. Our subject presents, in a strong light, 
the criminal nature of the sins of omission. Ma- 
ny are ready to imagine that these sins are 
of tio very serious consequence—and if 
through any favourable circumstances, they 
have been kept from gross transgression, it is 
seldom that their consciences are troubled 
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from omitting the duties of religion. Let it 
be considered, however, that the scriptures 
give another view of this subject. ‘To omit 
what God has required is of the same na- 
ture as to transgress what is forbidden. It 
proceeds from the same cause—has as _ 
strong a principle of rebellion in it—and_ as 
it manifests the same want of union to 
Christ—the original cause of all obedience 
—will be made the ground of decision at 
the day of judgment. “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave no meat.” - But 

4. We have here an encouraging and most 
enteresting view of the facts of Christian charity. 
Whom do you minister unto, christian, when 
you sincerely perform, an act of beneyo- 
lence ? “Inas much (says the Saviour) as 


ye have done it unto the least of these my = 


brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Without 
exaggeration, you may consider yourselves 
as ministering to Christ himself—and to 
- Christ. the humbled Saviour, needing and 
asking for this assistance. Higher motives 
to christian charity cannot be presented. 
Oh, consider it when you feed the poor, vis- 
it the sick, or give to the wretched heathen: 
place before your mind a suffering Christa! 
and see if warmer blood does not thrill 
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through the hand that is stretched out te 


relieve him. And — 

Finally : we are enabled thus to ee for 
which side of the judgment seat of Christ we are 
preparing. That day being such as we have 
. seen it, a greater question was never agita- 
ted, certainly, than this—where we shall be 

found in the trial? Let this text assist us in 
_ deciding. Are we feeding the poor, cloth- 
ing the naked, and relieving the distressed ? 
Are we especially doing this for religious 
distresses ? and are we doing it from love 
to Christ, and because of our own living un- 
ion with hime Then are we preparing 
for his right hand: then shall we hear him 
welcome us to all the joys of his Father’s 
house, at the great day of judgment. Amen. 
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THE VALUE OF REDEMPTION. 
PSALM xlix. & 


The redemption of their soul is precious. 


Tuere is adegree of obscurity in this 
passage, which we shall attempt to remove 
before speaking directly of what is believed 
to be its leading sentiment. From the con- 

text, it would at first appear: that the Psalm- 
ist is speaking of the value of natural life to 
man. “ None (says he) can by any means 
redeem his brother, nor give to.God a ran- 
-som for him”—* that he should: still live for- 
ever; and not see corruption.” The text in- 
_tervenes: these sentences, and as the scrip- 
tures use the same original word for soul and 
life, it might be supposed that the rendering 


should have been 4/e in all these instances, 
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and then the sentiment of our text would 
simply be, that the redemption of life from 
death is precious ; being, by mere natural 
causes, altogether impossible. This I ap- 
prehend, however, is not the only or princi- 
pal meaning of the text. 


There is, indeed, an analogy, in many res- © 


pects, between the principal of natural life 
in man, and that immortal thinking part 
called the soul: so much so, that the an- 
cients, as we have seen, used the same word 
to express both; and it may reasonably be 
doubted whether they had clear apprehen- 
sions of the proper distinctions between 
them. Now this being the case, it was nat- 
ural for David, and common to the dispensa- 
tion under which he lived, to open this sub- 
ject, as he avows, “in a parable,” and to 
speak of the great subject of the soul’s re- 
demption in connexion with a represenation 
concerning natural life. I believe, then, that 
the passage has reference to both these sub- 
jects. Noman by his riches can save hfe— 
much less can he give a ransom for the soul. 
Hts redemption is very “precious : “it costs 
more to redeem the soul,” is the rendering 
in some versions : and. we shall feel justified 
in considering the passage in this higher ref- 
erence—THE VALUB OF REDEMPTION. 

Let us attempt, then, to estimate the worth 
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ee, importance of redemption, and this Fic 
several considerations. 

J. And first, THE SUBJECT OF REDEMPTION, 
This is the soul—not the destinies. of mat- 
ter——not of animals or of mere infelligence, 
are we now to speak, but of the immortal 
spirit ; and with all its powers and affec- 
tions, to enter imto the value of its re- 
demption, we must conceive something of 
the worth of the spirit itself. The worth of 
the soul appears, then, 

1. From the history of our creation. ‘There 
is obviously a beautiful gradation in all the 
works of God ; whereby those parts that 
are less excellent in nature are made depen- 
dent on others above them; and this grada- 
tion seems to have obtained in the order of 
time in which the different existences 
were created. The lowest order of cre- 
ated things seenis to be unorganized mat- 
ter. God, therefore, first created this. “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth ; and the earth was without form 

and void.” (Gen. 1. 1, 2s). - He next created 
elementary light : next vewetation : next light 
was organized into the luminaries : brute ani- 
mutls obtained | the next order in creation— — 
and, last of all, he created man. Man was thus 
signalized as the best of God’s works on 
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earth ; and to graduate the worth of his pro 
perties still farther, his soul was created 
subsequently to the body, and by a different 
process, Of the dust was man’s body crea- 
ted ; but God'* breathed: into-man the breath. 


of life, and man became a living’ soul.” 
(Gen. iz. 7.) The soul of man, then, was. 


the last direct act of creating power,. that 
God ever exercised on earth. 

This: order in-creation bespeaks something 
of marked. and preeminent value in the hue- 
man soul: nor was this preeminence impro- 
perly assigned to it. Look,. 

2. At the nature and capacities of the soul. I(t 


is by the soul, or his powers of thinking and 
invention, that man-is able to rule the brute 


ereation ; for the brute-creation are possess- 


ed, in many instances, of physical powers. 
far superior to his own. It is by his pow-. 


ers of invention, that effects in physicks are 
produced, which. all the immeasurable force 


of the elements could. never produce if left. 


to their own direction. By mechanical in 
vention these powers are brought to. ope- 
rate to specifick purposes,-and vast and oth- 


erwise immoveable bodies are handled at. 


pleasure. The giant power of steam lifts 
the massy mountain from its bed—and. the 
ship is directed unhurt, through all the fury 
of tempests—when, without the governing 
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direction of man, she must be overwhelmed 
or crushed as in an instant. 

But what shall we say further, in this con- 
nexion, of man’s abstruser powers ! what 
depth of reasoning and judgment does he 
possess! what niceness of taste—what a 
reach of imagination ! and who can look, 
without admiration, on what these have ef- 
fected, evenin the ruder states of society 
and among unchristianized heathen! Even 
there the soul of man shone out. -In moral 
_and metaphysical science the heathen made 
respectable attainments : In the arts and 
works of imagination they surpassed, per- 
haps, all modern excellence. Who can read 
their subtle disquisitions—examine their ar- 
chitecture and statuary—drink in the living 
soul of their poetry, or thrill with the moral 
sentiment of their speaking canvass, and not 
do homage to the elevation of human intel 
lect ! 

But these are among the lower capaeities 
of the immaterial man. It must be remem- 
bered, now, that he is a moral being ; and it 
is by his moral capacities, principally, that 
his worth is to be estimated. 

_. By these, man takes hold, in this world, of 
all his substantial enjoyment : by these 
-alone, he has any true conceptions of God, 
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and thus finds them constituting the link by 
which heaven and earth are united : by 
these he learns to spurn low and defiling pur- 
suits: by these he is prompted to long for 


gheauis 


immortality—and by these he is capacitated _ 


for such a state in their continual expansion 
through exercise and enjoyment. 

Let us look at this last of man’s moral fac- 
ulties alone, and see if it does not stamp un- 


speakable worth on the possessor. Man’s. 


faculties of moral enjoyment are evidently 


rogressive here, and we may safely infer, 
o 9 


that they ever will be. What a thought ! 
through everlasting ages he wilk be ascen- 
ding ! The time will come when he will have 
left. the present attainments of cherubim 
and seraphim behind him—and still stretch- 
ing onward towards. the infinite God, it will 
yet be—since there is an. eternity for the 
achievement—it will yet be, that the now 
feeblest, saint on earth, will know more and 


enjoy more of God than all of these proper- 


ties we have yet conceived, as belonging to 
God hinself. 

Do. not these powers and capacities of the 
soul assign it an exalted grade of excel- 


lence ? “They do not indeed necessarily , 


stand connected with holiness: they are ‘face 


ulties: and if, in what these faculties have: 
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effected short of grace, we seem to see an 
emanation of eternal intelligence—angels in 
ruin—what impressions shall we take of 
their worth, when rekindled with moral ren- 
ovation! Ah, it is thenthat the soul blazes 
with original lustre: it 1s when we see its 
actings towards God and immortality, that we 
exclaim with the poet: 


 Thesoul of man was made to walk the skies.” 


And with another—that 


Tired of earth and this diurnal sphere, 

She springs aloft, pursues the flying storm ; 

* Or yok’d with lightnings and the northern blasé, 
«“ Sweeps the long tract of day.” 


3. [tis on the ground of this superiority 
of rational man, as it appears to me, that all 
other beings, at least in our world, are subser- 
vent to hm. “ Thou hast put (says the 
Psalmist) all things under his feet.” (Ps. 
vil. 6.) We know this to be fact. Mat- 
ter, we have seen, to be altogether inferior 
to the soul: animal life is a distinct pro- 
perty, altogether dependent on it ; the 
brute and physical creation, with all their 
strength and unwieldliness, are controlled 
by the rational powers of man. This speaks 
-mouch for the estimation in which man is 


held by that Being, who has put all thinge ~ 
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under him ; but as we shall have occasion ° 
to speak of this subject. again, we pass it 


at present for another consideration. 

4. Man’s soul is immortal, Not indepen- 
dently or necessarily immortal, for ¢his im- 
mortality belongs only to God. (See 1 Timo- 
thy 1.17.) Nor yet, that souls existed from 
eternity, since there can be but one such Be- 
ing, who is the origin of all others ; but on- 


ly that the soul shall endure forever, haying-.. 


once commenced existence, and that by the 
sustaining power of God, who bas given tes- 


timony, both in his word and in the faculties: 


of the soul itself, that he intends it sucha 


duration. , 

The proofs most relied on from the na- 
ture of the soul, are its «mmaterahty and activ- 
aty : its growing capacities, and its strong de- 
sire for immortality. ‘These, taken in con- 
nexion with the benevolence of God, and 
the wisdom which seems to have made noth- 
ing without an adequate object, are certainly 
strong presumptive arguments for the soul’s 
immortality. Butin as much as they do not 
leave us perfectly assured on this important 
point, the scriptures add their testimony, and 
this is explicit. It is sufficient, for the pres- 


ent, to refer to two or three passages, in or- 
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der to show that neither the souls of the 
righteous or the wicked, will ever cease to 
be. “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” (John xi. 26.) « These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” (Math. 
xxv. 46.) “ Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” (Mark ix. 48.) 

The soul of every rational being, then, is 
-immortal. And now, what inestimable val- 
ue does this property alone import ? If that 
eternity is to be made wretched by a volun- 
tary disobedience, duty is pressed by all this 
incalculable amount of suffering. If happy, 
and if happiness be desirable, then the long- 
er that happiness, the higher the blessing 
which is proffered. But the soul cs immor- 
tal : while matter and motion cease, it en- 
dures: while all else wastes and disappears, 
this progresses by rising : and when the sun 
shall be uncentered, and the wide universe 
in ashes, high and calm above the ruin, the 
heaven-born soul shall stretch its never en- 
ding, never tiring flight towards God. 

Such is the soul : its history, its capaci- 
ties, its order in creation, and its destination, 
are before us ; and from these we may infer © 
its value. It is a property for which the 


whole world would be too cheap a barter : 
DA ow : 
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angels delight to claim relationship to the 
‘soul; and the vast building of the universe is 
not splendid or durable enough to be its hab- 
itation. He who possesses a soul, be it the 
soul of a Hindoo or Hottentot, may look up 
on the zodiac and say—* ye glittering con- 
stellations, I cannot settle in so low a region.” 
Such is the soul ; but we have not yet given 
the principal estimate of its worth. Suppose, 
then, my brethren, that such a soul were in 
danger: some powerful enemy has plotted 
its ruin: some fatal poison has been fixed in 
its texture, or some dreadful forfeiture incur- 
red, which threatens its eternal perdition. 
What exertions may we suppose, could, with 
propriety, be made in its behalf ? what sac- 
rifices would be incurred, and ransoms offer- 
ed to effect its deliverance ? But such, my 
brethren, has been the actual occurrence. 
This soul—this priceless soul, was in 
jeopardy—and it has been redeemed :—re- 
deemed, “ not with silver and gold,” but with — 
the precious blood of the Son of God. | 
Having, therefore, looked at the worth of 

- the soul, as one point in this great subject, 
let us now, : 
Il. Take a more general view of REDEMP- _ 
tion 1tsetF. “ The redemption of the 
soul is precious.” The case thus presents 
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itself. Miullions of these souls, upon the 
least of which no adequate value can be set 
by us—are regarded as in a fallen, condemn- 
ed, and perishing state before God. The 
question may be considered as agitated, res- 
pecting their possible deliverance. Who 
shall effect it 2? It is clearly seen, that an in- 
finite being is required for this work, and 
how could it be conceived by any thing 
less than God’s wisdom, that an infinite being 
should be willing, or could—were there 
a will for it—so attach himself to the 
interests and the nature of fallen man, as 
to occupy his place in law and justice, and 
effect his redemption ? But happily for us, 
infinite wisdom and infinite benevolence were 
present to solve this mighty difficulty. The 
Son of God rises from his throne to espouse 
the wretched cause of man: he seals, at 
that moment, a solemn. engagement to be- 
come a surety for sinners: he covenants to 
do all that law and justice require to be done: 
he remains mindful of his word through 
all the intervening ages of eternity : he 
commences, in some measure, this mediatori- 
al service, so soon as man is created—and in 
the fulness of the time appointed, enters in- 
to a state of perfect humanity for executing 
this high engagement, by obedience, and 
suffering, and death. 


‘ 
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We read that Christ “ was seen of an- 


gels.” These exalted beings watched all 
the steps of his wonderous work—and they 
saw him at the temple, where he began to vin- 
dicate his heavenly wisdom—at JVazareth, 
where he set a perfect example of filial obe- 
dience—at Jordan, submitting to all the re- 
quirements of the Jewish ritual—in the syn- 
agogue, speaking as never man spake—and 
at the tomb of Lazarus, manifesting himself 
“ the resurrection and the life :’—in Geth- 
semane they saw him too, sweating “ great 
drops of blood,” under the burden of the 
world’s atonement—-on the cross, where he 
cried, “it is finished,” and tore the hand wri- 
ting which he had signed in our behalf, to 
fragments, and in his triumphant ascent from 


the tomb of Joseph, when he « — captivity 


captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The an- 
gels saw all this, and they eried as they at- 
tended him back to his throne, we see it! we 


~ see it! “ there is redemption thro’ his blood.” 


Thus was laid the meritorious foundation 
for the soul’s redemption. Let us now con- 
template the greatness of this work, from 
several additional considerations. And 

1. It makes great discoveries of the perfections 


of God. Through what he has revealed of 


himself inthe works of redemption, we have 
learned more of the wisdom and benevo- 


c 
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lence of God, than we could ever have con- 
ceived without this exhibition ; as well as to 
see more clearly, the rigid character of jus- 
tice and the dreadful nature of sin. 

But particularly have we seen, in this 
work of redemption, new occasions to ad- 
mire the mysterious relations of the Trinity, 
and new beauties in the adorable Son of 
God. This then, is, ; 
2. A second consideration to give value 

to redemption--the high and glorious character 
of its immediate author. We shall say but lit- 
tle at present, on a subject which we have 
repeatedly discussed ; but we may remind 
you, brethren, that this is the method by 
which the apostle gives value to the subject 
of redemption. He tells us that its immedi- 
ate author is the Son of God, and he labours 
through the whole first chapter of Hebrews, 
_ to give exaltation to his character. You are 
there told, in consequence, that he is “ the 
heir of all things”—-that he is “ better than 
the angels”—that he “ made the worlds”— 
that he is an object of “ wor-hip”—-that his 
“throne” of dominion is “ righteous and for- 
ever’—and that he.is “ God,” and zmmutable, 
while the heavens are frail and perishing ! 

‘Lhese attributes, then, and many more 


we might now assign to the author of re- 
24* 
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demption, and then, inferring the relation of 
this authorship upon the work itself, we 
might exclaim with Paul, “ How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great a salvation.” 
(Ch. 11. 3.) 

3. Redemption may be contemplate in 
ats relation to the present happiness of man, and 
the preservation of the world. The only sub- 
stantial happiness, as individuals, is that 
which flows from religion ; ; nor is ita small, 
any more than a visionary happiness, for a 
_ man to feel that he is saved from hell and a 
eandidate for heaven——to have a conscious 
pardon of sin already, and to hold inter- 
eourse with the highest and best of Beings, 
asa reconciled Father. But we pass from 
this at present. What is it but religion, 
my friends, that comforts a man in the day of 
sorrow ? Come to the poor, afflicted, sick or 


: 
z 
eo ee 


bereaved child of woe, with any other cup of © 


consolation, and see if he will not dash it 


away from his lips: He will tell you as one — 


of the friends of the Heathen Philosopher* 
told him, when he had laboured to comfort 
“the afflicted man under a heavy bereavement: 
“ J] want something more—I want something 


different. ” Religion alone can sustain the af- 


flicted : By all the rational, every other 0- 
lace is put aside as_useless, 
*PLINY, 
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» And it is only religion which sustains the 
peace and order of society : by this alone, 
and only in that degree, that it is fostered and 
prevails, can laws be administered—goy- 
ernment supported—--crimes suppressed, or 
human intercourse be regulated. Learn- 
ing, manners, the social virtues and the 
charities of life have no other security : 
nay, the very material world, and all 
worlds, are probably suspended on this con- 
dition. : 

It is plainly taught in scripture, that for 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
“all things were created, that are in heav- 
en, and that are in earth.” They are all 
subservient to this great end; and hold their 
existence only by their relation to it. And 
should we suppose that no other worlds 
but this were inhabited by rational beings, 
_ it would not be too much to conclude that — 
the vast globes around us, wait on this, be-_ 
cause here are rational souls, and because 
here the work of redemption was wrought. 

Lastly ; The greatness of this work of 
redemption may be seen, 7 that of care and 
attention which is given to it among the works of 
providence. Great is the amount of care and 
labour that saves a single soul. After Christ 
has died, the work is not done. The subject, 
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from being opposed, is to be made willing to 
accept him : faith must lay her hand on the 
head of the. victim: the waters of repen- 
tance must ilow from a broken heart : sane~ 
tification is to be carried ob against a thou- 
sand obstacles—and death conquered—and 
heaven made sure forever, before redemp- 
tion, in any practical sense, can be consid- 
ered as completed. But millions of souls’ 
have thus been redeemed already—and we 
ought not to wonder at the amount of la- 
bour, so to speak, which has been bestowed 
on this object. 

For this God revealed himself to man in 
paradise : for this he instituted sacrifices 
and sabbaths: for this he separated a na- 
tion to himself, and gave them laws to gov- 
ern, and types and ceremonies to instruct 
them in the ways of righteousness: for this 
end miracles were wrought, and a Bible giv- 
en—and prophets and martyrs raised up: 
towards a development of the work of re- 
-demption all the movements and changes of 
governments were directed: in this cause 
two mighty worlds have been at war for 
ages—and the advances of heaven or hell 
have alternately blessed the earth, or cover- 
ed it with wretchedness. | 


rehome? 
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The movements towards redemption have 
been universally felt—and even now traces 


of its history are found where their import 
is forgotten. No tribe of men has yet been 
discovered, where some ideas did not ex- 
ist, which were evidently borrowed from rev- 
elation ; and symbols of the fall of man— 
the deluge—of a Trinity, and an incarnation, 
have been detected in their songs and tradi-. 
tions, or seen glaring on the grim countenan- 
ees of their idols. 

These works of providence record a great 
event. They present all worlds and all 
events in the attitude of pointing to one cen- 
tre; and, like the star of Bethlehem, while 
they settle over one place, they seem to ac- 
knowledge that the object which hes there 
is worthy of all their worship. 

But the work of redemption is not yet 
‘consummated. Would we enter into the esti- 
mation of its highest value, we must follow 
its triumphs down the track of time, to the 
the millenium, and to the resurrection of the 
just. Oh for Isaiah’s spirit, or the elevated 
height where Moses stood to contemplate 
this glorious consummation ! Oh, to take one 
_ clear and believing glance across the vale of 
wintry years, and to see redemption’s re- 
creating triumph! Great God ! what a vis- 
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ion of blessedness do I see ! The whole 
earth is quiet and at rest: light has dissipa- 
ted every cloud of prejudice and passion, 
and there is no more war : religion, pure and 
undefiled, has melted the kindred nations — 
and sectaries together—and the church is 
one: the poor pagans are visited—and the 
cry of blood, and blasphemy, and agony, has 
ceased through all their millions : the curse 
is lifted from the earth: and the wilderness 
and the rock blossom—the memphitic 
swamp is a garden—and Zaharah bubbles 
with pools of water! “Weary, worn out 
tempests” die away : the prince of the pow- 
er of the air is dethroned: sinners, from 
earth’s remotest ends, come bending to 
Christ : Judah’s scattered sons are remem- 
bered in mercy : the prodigal children of Is- 
lam return to their father’s house : the earth’s. 
countless tribes are congregating under a 
heaven of be nding benificence, to bless the 
common Creator! Cok 
I see all this : I see it fora thousand years : 

But I follow the world to its last agonies : I 
trace the children of redemption through the 
gulf of death and the shock of a fijnal 
world. Lo!I see them rising from its ruins, 
triumphant over the grave, and shining 
through the smoky columns of the last day ! I 
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behold ten thousand and ten thousand glori- 
ous bodies presented to their Lord—entering 
heaven—commencing their everlasting march 
of glory: and then, and not till then, I hear 
the shout go up—the shout that never smote 
heaven’s canopy before—Redemption 1s com- 
pleted ! 

A few remarks of direct application will 
close what we have further to say on this 
subject. And 

1. Let us learn to respect ourselves. The 
soul is incalculably the better part of | 
man; and estimated by this standard, we 
cannot respect ourselves too highly. Oh, is 
it not too much, hearers, that a being of ethe- 
rial origin and nature—to whom all worlds 
~ do reverence—and for whom Christ died— 
should debase and content itself upon low 
- pursuits—upon the fodder of sense, and the 
filth of debauch ! Do justice to your na- 
tures, brethren: listen to the remonstrances 
of the sou!: respect yourselves, and turn 
away from vice and gross indulgence, as in- 
finitely beneath you. : 

2. Ils the soul thus exalted ? is redemp- 
tion thus valuable ? then let us show some cor- 
responding care for us welfare. My hearers, 
are we doing this ? are we giving that atten- 
tion to this great subject which its impor- 
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tance demands ? are there not some who 
give less attention to the soul’s redemption 
than is given to almost every other subject ? 
I fear there are—I am distressed with the 
apprehension, that this neglect will continue, 
and they will loose their souls forever !_ 
Loose their souls / But oh, what a loss will 
this be !_ what act of treason, of oppression, 
of murder or cruelty, could equal it ? How 
will a man answer it to God ?. what will he 
say when that Being demands of him an ac- 
count of his soul ? ‘I committed it to thee, 
at would be said,) for thy safe keeping : you 
knew something of its origin and nature : 
you heard what I had done for it : ets redemp- 
tion wes precious, and everlasting blessedness 


gs was reserved as its portion, had you buat 
been found faithful. And have you lost it after 


" all, sinner ? is it gone, gone beyond the reach 
of recovery, to groan and blaspheme with 
devils forever ?? Oh, what criminality can 
match this ! what weight or duration of pun- 
ishment shall pay the penalty of peglecling 
the soul’s redemption ! 
You must awake to this great subject, sin- 
ners : you must believe that your souls are — 


in danger—and you must conceive of your — 


guilt in neglecting them, or they will never 
be saved 
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And so must we awake, christians, or 
wear the brand of alarming inconsistency. 
We cannot have looked at the value of re- . 
demption without feeling that we do nothing, 
almost nothing, correspondent to this great 
subject. Permit me to say, it is the object 
of the present remarks, to elevate our minds, 
if possible, to a higher standard of duty: 
and permit me to tell those especially for 
whom these lectures have been prepared, 
that their hope and highest reward will be 
lost, if they do not help you to grow in 
grace and the knowledge of the high myste- 
ries of redemption. | | 
What, then, are our attainments, and 
what are we doing that corresponds with 
the dignity of this high subject? Do we 
venerate our souls as we ought? do we 
love to follow after divine knowledge? do 
we look high enough for the seat of our eter- 


nal dwelling ? do we cultivate, as we might, 


our friendship with angels ? do we pant af- 
ter the full image of God ? do we prize 
the cause of religion above every other 
cause? and do we labour, and pray, and 
make sacrifices, to carry its destined influ- 
ence over the whole world ° 

Oh for more of the spirit of Martyn and 
Brainerd, in this great cause ! Oh for more 

: | 25 
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communion with Paul and with Jesus Christ, 
in the continual and vehement desire for 
universal redemption ! 

My brethren, the time is short that we 
can labour in this great work—and yet much 
remains to be done—much in the world— 
much in the church—much in our own souls. 


Tcannot be willing, for myself, to leave all: 


this work to others ; and one more effort, in 
which I hoped to do good, is now finished 
dnd before you. Amen. 


ADDITIONAL SERMONS, 


CHRIST THE CONQUEROR OF DEATH, AND THE 


FRIEND IN JUDGMENT. 


Aa 


TO THE PATRONS OF THIS WORK.. 


—2D+o—- 


Unwilling as the-author is to trouble the reader 
with his private history, he deems it proper to state. 
the circumstances in which the following additional 
discourses were finished. When the impression had. 
proceeded thus far, the printer, who was also publish- 
er, gave notice that additional matter was wanting ; 
not on the ground of an actual deficiency in the size 
of the work, (the whole number of lectures. origin- 
ally proposed, having been only twelve) but from a 
miscalculation as to the probable number of pages. 
He was unwilling to disappoint his subscribers, even. ° 
by a nominal deficiency.. : e 

But this notice reached the author at a time of un- 
usual family affliction. His companion was in the — 
last stages of a consumption, and himself already con- 
fined for several weeks with an inflammation of the : 
eyes. ‘Thus situated, and within a few days after the 
severest of all earthly bereavements, by the help of , 


an amenuensis, he has undertaken to revise and pre- Cae 


pare the discourses in questions He felt that some. 
Dare 


‘ ps of more than b ocigest apy cation ) 
: yp Tequisite suitably to finish the preceding lec 
allowances moult be made for ' circumstances | 


-_Advantageous—and ‘that some ¥ views taken at. 
“hour, ona Hein’ but important subject, 


i worth: preserving. | - . 7 , 
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HEBREWS ix. 27. 


Ft is appointed unto all men once to die; but after 
this the judgment. 


Tue doom pronounced upon man for his 
first act of disobedience, included all kinds 
of death. 'The sentence may be considered 
as running thus: Thou shalt die in body ; 
thou shalt die as to all holiness in character; 
and thou shalt die by a just and eternal 
condemnation. 

Now, since the epee is here making a 
comparison of the “ once offering of Christ,” 
and his coming to glorify his saints, with 
the death and judgment procured by the 
‘sin of man, it is very possible that death, 
in its widest sense, is intended in our text. — 
‘Natural death, however, and the judgment. 


which follows, are not only the direct co a : 


sequences of es early denunciation, | but 
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do, in some sense, comprise the whole of 
its meaning, as now explained. We may, 
therefore, without unfaithfulness to the text, 
confine ourselves, at present, to the two 
points of declaration here contained. 

I. That all men do certainly die » and 

Il. That after this they pass to gudyment. - 

I. '[He certainty or peatH. We do not, 
indeed, need convincing of this. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it isadmitted at once; but is not 
this one among the many cases where we 
have reason to think that men assent to a 
proposition, without truly believing it ? 
Have living men any of that persuasive trust 
in regard to this truth, which is essential in. 
all cases to real faith? [tis belleved not; and 


we think there is. the more need of frequent-. 


ly and forcibly urging this. truth, from the 
eonsideration that men do not love to. think 
of death, and for the most part, do not, un-. 
less it is obtruded upon them. 

Let us attempt to aid our weak convictions 
en this subject, therefore—not by formal de- 
monstrations of the certainty of death, but 
by solemn representation, bringing it as near 
as possible. 

~ Look around you, then, and beheld the 
symptoms and analogies of devth: Ever ry ob- 
ject, with which we have hitherto become 
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acquainted, has more or less of these appear- 
ances attached to it. Every thing in the veg- 
etable world dies yearly : the grass blossoms, 
and is cut down by the mower’s scythe : our 
crops share the same destiny: and even the 
stately trees of the forest cast their annual 
verdure, and their lofty trunks are mar- 
red by violence, or wasting away with some 
gradual consumption. You behold the mineral 
kingdom exhibiting the same appearance : 
ores and mines are gradually yielding to the 
consumptions of man: animals are subject 
to disease, and destroy one another: moun- 
tains are running down into the vallies: the 
rivers of antiquity are already dried up; and 
the very planetary system, by a few centuries 
of observation, is found to be drawing near- 
er together, and indicates a time when the 
grand machine must be wound up. 

The works of art are still more unable to 
resist the progress of decay. A man may 
write a splendid history of a splendid event, 
but millions of such volumes are already ex- ~ 
tinct and forgotten; he may build a tomb as 
large as the pyramids over his ashes—but 
‘tombs are. mortal : : the all destroying hand 


_ of time scatters the sculptured marble on ke 


: ‘the wind, — | we 


: : He 
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From all these analogies, then, we might 
expect that man was mortal, had no decree 
announced it: he might live a little longer, 
perhaps, and being among the higher order 
of God’s works, it would perhaps be expect- 
ed that he should ; but die he must. Every 
analogy, every symptom in other works, 
would tell him that sooner or later he must 
go down, with the rest of created objects, to 
the dust! Behold, 

/2. The varted instrumentality of. death—the 
means which surround us for effecting this 
event. It takes but little to destroy hu- 
man life; and yet the world is full of in- 
struments for effecting this destruction. The | 
soul and body are united*by a thread, 
which the smallest incident might sever; and 
yet there seem to stand around us giants, 
with battle axes, as if impatient of a possi- 
bility that we should escape. Millions of 
poisonous insects fly in the air, and craw] in 
the valley : suffocating vapours exhale from 
woods, and rivers, and swamps: the slight- — 
est variation in the proportions of the gasses 
of which our atmosphere is composed, would 
instantly destroy us : our bodies ‘are expos- 
ed to about eleven hundred specifick diseases 
—any one of which might be fatal : accidents 
by gatas Pe ss the stroke of ani- 
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mals—the falling of timber—and innumera- 
ble other casualties, continually beset us. 
Lightnings shoot their fiery arrows from the 
clouds—earthquakes rock our habitations in- 
to dust—and war, and treason, hurl men in — 
millions against the bosoms of their fellow 
men, to effect this emulous work of destruc- 
tion. Surrounded with such an instrumen- 
tality, how can we escape ? In sight of in- 
numerable foes of life, in every stage and 
attitude of our existence, who does not know 
that he must die P These seem to me, to 
place us in an open field of continual expos- 
ure ; they strip our bosoms bare of defence, 
and stand around us, brandishing their na- 
ked weapons at the mark. 

But observe again, that the work of death ts 
actually going on: it is not from analogy—not 
from exposure, that we are left to infer our 
mortalitty—we see the actual process. Oh 
yes, and from the day in which the earth 
drank the blood of the first martyr, slain by 
a brother’s hand, there has not been a mo- 
ment’s interval! From long before the days 
of the flood, or so soon as the earth had be-— 
come as populous as it now is, there has — 
been going into the eternal world, sonie — 
trembling newly dismissed spirit, at the full 
rate of one for every second of time. The | 
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work goes on ; and we see them now falling 
on our right hand and en our left, by all the 
nameless modes of destruction to which we 
have alluded. The work goes on: and I see 
the flitted spirits gathering in dusky bands 
on the further shores of Jordan, more nu- 
merous than the driven leaves of autumn or 
the populous armies of birds and insects, 
travelling with the season, to more propi- 
tious climes. ‘The work goes on: and Isee 
age sinking in its decrepitude ; manhood in its 
strength; youth im its bloom; and infancy in 
its loveliness—withered, crushed, and torn 
away from the bleeding heart-strings of the 
living. The work goes on; and over all this 
work of mighty ruin, I see death the grim 
monarch, presiding asa director. He sits in 
retired and awful silence, giving an account — 
of none of his doings—his feet are on a pros- 
trate mortal—his sceptre is a shroud—his 
ten thousand ministers, even famine, pesti- 
lence and vice, stand waiting around, and as 
he turns his withering eye over the fair fields 
of creation, he strews them with the carcas- 
es of all the living! id 
The work is going on: and now while I 
speak, a gasping mortal has closed his 
breath ; and now another soul has fled; and 
now another, and another, and. another, gone 


¥; 
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beyond a returnless gulf; made his last voy- 
age, and entered eternity with all the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of a final character 
upon his head! And is not this enough to 
make us realize the truth of our text ? Do 
we not see all men die, and is not such a 
spectacle most solemnly affecting ? 

Nor is this all: In taking such a view of 
death, it would be well to reflect on the nature 
and consequences of death. Itis not a trifling 
event. Men may affect to despise death, 
while at an imagined distance, and some 
have rushed madly into it, in the heats of am- 
bition or private revenge ; but it is a great 
thing to die, if you consider only the present 
aspects of death. What, is it a trifling evil 
for soul and body to be separated? Ask 
the dying duelist or the wounded warrior. 
They laughed or blasphemed, while rushing 
into danger : but oh, the scene is now chan- 
ged ; and when the heart’s blood is flowing, 
and when the death shot has been probed 
and pronounced to be mortal, they groan as 
deeply, and look as anxiously as any others, 
Night gathers as dark a solitude on their 
sweating foreheads ; they struggle deep and 
awfully, until their heart strings break, and 
their trembling, uncalled spirit flies, with all 
its bloody stains to judgment! No; death 
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is not a trifling evil, even in those aspects 
which it has already been exhibited. Liow 
it tears up old friendships and dissolves the 
tender ties of social relation! How it breaks 
down every high-built scheme of earthly 
good: How it sickens the heart of the wid- 
ow, the parent, the orphan and the brother; 
and oh, how it mars the pampered frame of 
man, laying it low and nerveless-in the dust, 
and reducing all that is excellent in God’s 
handy work on earth to rottenness and de- 
formity, too vile to be contemplated. Oh, 
no; I do not wonder that death is the king 
of terrors, in itself considered : I do not won- 
der if even the saint sometimes looks back 
from under the dim curtain:that is shutting 
him from the world, “ with longing, ek 
looks behind.” 2 
But take one view more : It must increase 
our sensible apprehensions of death, if we 
can consider ourselves as continually admontsh- 
ed of it. So it is of all subjects, which are — 
apt to be forgotten by us, that we feel them — 
anew when spoken of; and if the subjects — 
- are important, we should desire to be often 
~yeminded of them, for this reason. Some 
have acted on this principle in relation: to. 
the great evenis of death. Philip, king of | 
Macedon, placed a boy at the door of his 
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bed-chamber, who awoke him each morning 
with this call: « Remember, O Philip, thou 
must die.” Others, like Hervey and Young, 
have taken sublime lessons on mortality, by 
walking in grave yards; and it is known well, 
what force and solemnity those admonitions 
have, which though, for the most part ima- 
ginary, are supposed to come from spirits 
and another world. | 

Now, God is actually addressing us on this 
principle. All the analogies of death, which 
we see in creation; all the instruments of it 
which are brandished around us, and all that 
we see of the work as itis actually going 
on, are so many loud voices, solemnly ad- 
dressing us, and telling us we must die.—. 
Nay; a louder voice than this is sounding : 
God’s word repeats it with echo after echo: 
‘“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- ; 
turn.” “Then shall the aust return to the 
earth as it was: and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” 

Nay, “it is appointed unto all men once 
to die.” ‘The fact and the circumstances of 
it, are all ordered. ‘ His days are determi- | 
ned; the number of his months are with 
thee; thou ‘igi append his bounds that 
he cannot pass.” And is there not some- 
| thing most Perigssive in this, my brethren “4 
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God appoints the day of our death, and the 
very instrument that shall effect it. He pre- 
sides over the destinies of millions, all recei- 
ving, moment after moment, the shafts which 
he directs to effect their overthrow. He an- 
nounces this state of danger to his creatures, 
- and makes use of his word and providence, 

to convey the warning. Our dying friends. 

and families tell us the awful lesson, when 

‘they can speak no longer. We read it in 

every sable garment that moves along the: 
street—we see it in every trickling tear: we 
hear it in the suppressed and bursting sigh : 

it moans through every solitary walk at the 

hour of night ; and as if an angel preached, 
_T hear it now ; I hear it to-day ; remember you 
are mortal—* it 1s appointed unto all men once to 

die |” 

Il. And thus far of death: Let us now at- 
tend to something which is here connected 
with death, and of a still more solemn char- 
acter; “but after this the judgment.” There — 
certainly well be such an event. “God willbring — 
every work into judgment, (says the wise 
man,) with every secret thought, whether it — 
be good or evil.” “ We must all stand before 
the ee seat of Christ,” says Paul; es there- 
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hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts.” And 
since this decision on human character will 
be the same at death as’ it will in the day of 
general judgment, the whole is frequently 
spoken of as one judgment in scripture : it is 
the judgment, and it is eternal’ Judgment. | 
There will not be a succession of judg- 
ments: there will be no progressive im- 
provements and correspondent approbations- 
of the characters of men, after death: there: 
will be one judgment, and that, as to. its de- 
cisions, will be final. But | 
2. The time of this event: It willbe alin 
quent to death. ‘“Ttis appeinted unto all men — 
once to die, and’ after this the judgment. ‘, 
This declaration is the same in doctrine, 
as that which says, that at the end of the 
world, Christ shall send forth-his angels and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom. all 
“things which offénd, and them which do ini- 


quity, and shall cast them into a furnace of | __ 


fire; ‘then shall the righteous shine as the 
_ sun in the kingdom of their Father”—of an- 
other, which says: “ for the hour is coming, 
in the which all that are-in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they 
tat have done good, unto the resurrection 


= aes ; and. they that have done evil, unto, 
20 te 
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the resurrection of damnation”’—and of stilf 
another, in which, after the last trumpet and 
the resurrection of the dead, the wicked are rep- 
resented as being cast into hell and the right- 
eous caughi up to be ever with the Lord. These 
are all representations which refer to some- 
thing after death, and forever forbid the-sup- 
position that any thing like'a definitive judg- 
‘ment is now going on. Solemnly are we as- 
sured then of such an event: a judgment 
after death—a judgment which is one, and 
decisive. 

Let us look then at the awful transac- 
tion. Not now inits circumstances of asub- 
limity and grandeur—not to falling stars, to 
opening graves, anda burning world; but 
that for which, could we do it justice, we 
should feel more deeply interested in this 
- great transaction. 

The prominent idea of judgment, is an ex- 
amination and decision upon character. Leé 
us look at this : after death we must be tried be- 
hi fore God. There is something solemply in~ 


teresting in the spectacle of a capital trial,” if 


as it is often. witnessed in our courts of jus+ 4 
tice. ‘The formal order of the proceedings. 
the judge on the bench—the jury in thei 


boxes—the witnesses—=the advocates. ¢ 
anxious prisoner, and the crowding specta- 
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tors, each with studious exactness, display- 
ing the feelings and the functions of their’ 
respective conditions : the important conse- 
quence of facts developed, and above. all, 
the vast stake at issue, as respects the des- 
tinies of the individual, all combine to give 
a trembling interest and solemnity to this 
transaction. — 

Similar to this then, but infinitely more 
mmportant, will the event be, when we shall 
stand before Godin judgment: we shall see 
a judge on the throne, who is all glorious in 
dignity, and who cannot be deceived in one 
feature of our character. The judgment 
hall will be the vast region of empty air: 
we shall see angels as spectators—the de- 
vils for our wicked and malignant ac- 
eusers-—and no advocate or intercessor to 
espouse our cause, unless we had previously 
secured one in the great Redemer of sin- 
ners. What shall we then plead ? shall we 
say not guilty ! shall we say, in the name of 
God, not guilty! Ah ! here is the most — 
overwhelming peculiarity in the trial: we 
ARE q@uitty, and the judge knows it. The 
evidence too is fully before him; his books. 
contain a full record of our character : men 
and angels are ready to testify that it is just 
‘as they have stated ; and when these facte 
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have been developed, for the sake of glorify= 
ing God, and shutting every mouth in silent 
confession, the sentence will go forth, which 
fixes our fate forever! Guilty, says the aw- 
ful Judge upon the throne! Guilty, repeat 
the holy angels in concert ! Guilty, resounds. 
from the consenting multitude of countless 
spectators ! and guilty, shout the fiends in 
triumph! guilty, guilty, justly tried and just- 
ly condemned to destruction! 

F will pursue this allegory no further: the 
truth is certain, my friends, and needs no: 
borrowed ornament. We shall all be tried: 
after death, before’ the judgment seat of 
Christ. All truth will then come out, and all. 
our characters will appear as they are. Oh: 

what disappointments: will then be felt ! Oh. 
_ what discoveries will surprise us ! Confident. 
nominal christians will be seen fal:ing short. 
of heaven! characters that were consider-. 
ed pious, and emimently so, by. others, will: 
_ be found to have been deceivers; and dark. 
and intriguing contemners of all righteous- 
ness, will be dragged. into discovery, with a 


ee blackness which was not even imagined or 


conceived to:be possible. We do not know,. 
my friends, we do not yet know the depths. 
of wickedness in the human character ; but 
we shall then know; and if Gee gree 
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we should escape ourselves, what will be 
our astonishment at the developments of 
this trial! We shall then see drunkenness, 
debauchery, lying, profanity, and injustice, 
standing forth with inconceivable deformity ; 
_ but I verily believe these will not be among 
the worst of sins, which will be exposed. 
We may see secret malice—scornful envy — 
mocking irreligion—slander and persecution, 
marked with darker shades; and unbelief, 
and opposition to God, by reason of their 
being against such a character, will be 
written in stains still deeper, and hear the 
thunder of a louder condemnation. Sucha — 
trial is certainly to be instituted ; and when 
we think what abundant materials for it are 
contained in our world, it is.enougii to make 
us all tremble.. 

Do we not, then, permit me to ask, as the 
first inference from this representation—do. 
we not all need an advocate to conduct our 
cause in this trial? It is not our principal 
business, at present, to speak of such an ad- | 
vocate—something too extensive for a mere 
inference is said of him in the verses followe 
ing our text; and we shall hereafter give 
a “particular attention to this part of our 
subject. But you. will never.see the © 
glories of that Being until you see some- 
wing else first ; and, it seems to be the 
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object of this text to show our need of him.— 
Oh, can you notsee that necessity in. the 
thought of going to judgment! Conceive of 
yourself, even now, as suspended in the emp- 
ty judgment hall of unmeasured space, to be 
tried for eternity! your trial has been heard 
—your perfect character 1s discovered—and 
amidst ten thousand times ten thousand, 
you have heard the ery of guilty, guilty ! and 
felt yourself sinking, through burning worlds 
to hell ! Do you not eee an advocate P 
you cannot say a word ; but what would you 
give for a friend now, to say it for you ? Oh 
for an advocate ! oh for an advocate now ! 
and should you see one at that moment, 
stepping forth, robed with omnipotence, and 
mighty to save ; should you hear his voice, 
crying, “ hold, till 1 plead for that. sinner ! 
wait, and 1 will blanch his cause whiter 
than snow or wool.” O, would it not be as 
the voice of life to your soul—breaking 
through the shadows of death ? 

There zs such an advocate, hearers, but he 
will not appear as your friend, unless you 
engage him during life, ; 

Permit me to ask one more question then, 
and after that, if possible, [ will pane i . 
aubject, for the present, toa clones. ie. aa 


es 
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What are you er and what are we all 
doing to prepare for this day of drial? it is 
tray affecting to see the manner in 
which most men treat the great concern 
of death and judgment ; and [ fear I may 
not be able to speak of this practical bear- 
ing of our subject with becoming modera- 
tion. We know we must all die; and after 
death there is to be a trial of our characters 
for eternity. We hear God continually an- 
nouncing the certainty of death: we see it 
in. every thing: we fee it: we know it is 
an awiui thing to die; and yet we cannot, 


or will not, give the thought scarce sufficient 


influence to make us honest in our dealings 
with God. Proiligates and scoffers laugh at 
death—drunkards and sensualists forcet it 
—hypoerites give it no practical givens 
and a thousand others, who are esteemed 
respectable believers in the gospel, treat the 
great subject of preparing for their latter 
end, as if it were a mere human and com- 
paratively trifling arrangement. One ‘talks 
of religion when he is piel and expects to 
die ; but gives up his preparations so soon 
as he recovers, for fear they will interfere 


with other pursuits : : another, who has neg- 


lected religion all his days, imagines some 


‘trifling 3 impression from ; a dream, or nervous 


we : rs) 
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affection, makes all safe when he is suppos- 
ed to be dying; but gives up even this, if he 
happen to be restored, as if anxious to con= 
vince the world that he was not too seri- 
rious: and another can die with malice 
in his heart, towards his neighbour, or he 
puts off a reconcilation to the latest hour, 
that if he should be spared, he might still re- 
tain the privilege of being at enmity. 

Now, there is something tremenduously in- 
consistent in all this : it is treating God as if 
he could be tricked and mocked with impu- 
nity: if is in entire forgetfulness of all his 
threatnings against delay: it is deceiving 

ourselves : it is outraging and insulting the 
terms upon which salvation is offered. In- 
stead of preparing for death, in this way, 
we are actually making ourselves the mock- 
ery of wiser spirits than ourselves : we are 
just furnishing that full finish of character, 
which will render our ey so over- 
whelming. 

But I will not indulge these just ac- 
criminations. I remember that these in- 
consistent sinners are dying sinners—and 
that is enov; zh to disarm all censure. ph, 
it is appointed unto all men once to lie. 
What a scene of weeping, and groaning, oad x 
desolating bereavements. have I witnessed 
jane what unknown Arials may be still, 
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: 


before me ! If I live some few years, | shall 
probably follow the greater part of this con- 
gregation to the grave ! I shall meet my fath- 
ers and mothers no more at the table of the 
Lord ! I shall miss most of those dear youth 
with whose hopeful conversion God has 
sweetened the early trials of my pastoral 
care—TI shall hear the dying groans and 
close the eyes of many of those very. sin- 
ners, whom | am now attempting, perhaps 
in vain, to bring to a sense of their condi- 
tion! Oh no ; I cannot feel censorious ; I 
am travelling with them to death and judg- 
ment, and | could rather weep! Amen. 


SERMON II. 


HEBREWS ix. 28. 


So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin, unto salvation. 


From the view we have lately taken of 
death and judgment, we inferred our need of 
a Saviour : we saw a vast difference between 
the creature’s competency and the atone- 
ments which seemed to be required for 
-meeting these events. We saw a terror 
flashing from the one, anda gloom hanging 
over the other ; for which we have not yet, 
in this discussion, found an adequate re- 
lief. Let us see if we cannot now find that - 
relief i in what our text declares of the Re- 
deemer. a 
We feel bound to ‘takdlis method of ex- 
pounding our text, from the example which 
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is before us. As “it is appointed unto all 
men once to die, (says the passage already 
considered) but after this the judgment :” 
« So, (adds the passage now before us) Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time without sin unto sal- 
vation.” 

The object then, is to show how the once 
offering and future appearance of Christ meet 
the cases of human -toant which we have already 


contemplated, to wit: the evils of death, and ! 


of a future judgment. And: 


J]. How rue EVILS OF DEATH ARE PROVIDED 


FO R. 


There is a twofold sense in which the ~ 


event of death may be considered. In dise/f 
considered, it is, as we have seen, a great and — 


terrible evil ; and as it has been introduced — 
for the punishment, in part, of sin, it 1s a pe- 
nal evil; that is, it is a judgment, not a _ 
chastisement. “ Because thou hast done 
this, (was the tenor of the sentence) thou 
shalt return unto the ground, whence thou ~ 
wast taken ;” and it has ever been the prin- 
cipal pang in the sufferance of death by 
sinners, that they deserved death ; and were. 

Vpenal evil. Other evils 
indeed there are in death, and. evils which 


eign: it as 
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are not, even from believers, taken away ; 
but the sense of guilt and its consequen- 
ces, is the principal evil. This it is that 
hangs so deep a gloom around the dying 
bed—moans so dreadful a sound in the ears 
of the expiring sinner—makes the grave 
look so dark and awful to him, and gives, the 
destroyer’s hand so heavy and strong a 
pressure upon his bosom : “ the sting of death 
is sin; and the strength of sin is the law.” 
Now, it is very possible, that this partof the 
evil of death may be taken away. If a meth- 
od could be devised for clearing man of this 
penalty for his transgression ; and if the de- - 
mand from the just tribunal could be cancel- 
led, the infliction might certainly be spared, 
and man, though still unworthy of the mer- 
cy, escape the evil in question. But such a 
method was devised, as our text suggests, 
and it has been carried into perfect execu- 
tion. “ Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many :” So he was offered—once of- 
fered, as if to tell us that the provision was 
expressly intended for this event, and tallied 
with it in being like in manner and time. 
* So he was once offered to bear the sins of 
many.” The word offered, without contro- 
versy, is used in a sacrificial sense ; and the 
import of bearing sie Me oleae determined 
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by its use in the prophet Isaiah, and by “ie 
apostle Peter: “ He bare the sins of many ;” 

and “ himself bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree.” The whole sense is then, that 
Christ has suffered the penalty of death in 
our stead. He has suffered the full penalty. 
The essential pains of hell—the horrors of 
eternal death have been endured by him, 
as a surety; much more then the penal 
evils of natural death, which is what we are 


‘now principally concerned with. Himself 


bore this ; whatever that inconceivable 
thing death is, Christ endured : whatever it 
includes of dissolving pains—whatever of 
surrounding gloom—whatever of present re- 
morse, and horror of conscience—whatever 
of prospective terror and despair, Christ es- 
sentially endured them all; and as he en- 
dured them, not for himself, but for others, 
and as the severest justice cannot exact 
more than one satisfaction, he successfully 
“took them away. Now suppose the dying be- 
liever sees this, and it is of the very nature 
of faith to see it: he believes fully, that 
Christ died for him: he believes in his di- 


vine and human character, and thus. that he. 


was a proper person to die for another: he 
believes that God is willing and bound, » by 
engagement to accept ae 8 sally on, 
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and thus discovers clearly, that the penalty 
is removed for which death was to be en- 
dured ; and how should not such a view re- 
lieve him from its principal evil? It chan- 
ges his whole apprehension of death : it 
takes away his sense of condemnation, 
(though it leaves him soft and penitent still, 
as being the most unworthy of sinners ;) for 
how can he be condemned when Christ was 
condemned in his stead ? of course, it stills 
the voice of conscience and remorse—it takes 
off the sharpness of parting sympathies, an- 
ticipating a short interval, till higher and 
better relations shall be formed : it scatters 
that heavy gloom which hangs round the 
grave, for the body is scarce heeded, when 
we are looking by faith over into the land of 
spiritual existences ; and it forever removes 
all fearful and prospective despairing, since 
salvation for another’s sake, and that other 
such an one as Christ, and the glories of 
that Christ, seen by faith, as the case now 
supposes, makes heaven, and the resurrec- 
tion, and eternity’s enjoyments as sure as if 
they were already inherited. Oh precious 
and glorious faith, which helps the dying 
believer to such discoveries ! Oh more pre- 
cious and more glorious Redeemer, who 
hast, in so efficient a method, removed the 
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penalty of death! Ithas power in effect, to 
take even the remaining evils of death 
away. Death is an evil in itself, even to the 
believer ; for it brings many pains and dis- 
tresses along with it, which are not penal ; 
and which, of course, may still be endured. 
Such are the parting agonies of friends — 
and families—bodily pain, and the loss 
to society, which death occasions. But 
the view, which we have supposed the 
believer to take, can overcome even these. 
The joys of mind can cause him to be insen- 
sible to bodily pain: his friends and family 
are lost in the enjoyment of his Saviour: his 
cares for the church, for this whole world, 
are swallowed up and provided for in the 
blaze of eternal glory, and a higher and no- 
bler confidence in the providence of God. 
Thus he is every way triumphant; and 
triumphant in each point through the provis- 
ions of his faith in Christ. What a specta- 
cle! There he lies, a weak, emaciated, and, 
as the world would think, a gloomy and fail- 
ing victim, sinking under the tyrranick hand 
of death. But oh! could you see him as he 
is: could you measure the workings of his 
soul, you would see him a glorious being— 
a triumphant conqueror! He is anticipa- 
ting an unmeasurably glorious heaven—he 


i 
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is crushing the greatest monster that ever 
infested the human race, by the cross of 
Christ—and the language of his exulting 
soul is, “ O death where is thy sting! O 
grave where is thy victory !” “ Thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And thus much of the first case, which 
ihe grace of our Redeemer is intended to 
meet. Do you now see any more clearly, 
my brethren, that it provides for the evils 
of natural death? But 

Il. There is another want to be provided 
for ; “ after death is the judgment.” We 
trembled recently, as we tried to anticipate 
our future trial of character at the day of 
judgment ; let us observe, in the second place, 
the provisions which are made for this. 

The language of this part of our text is, 
that “ to those who look for him, he shall 
appear a second time without sin unto sal- 
vation.” What it is to look for Christ, we 
shall have, for the present, to suppose under- 
stood, and proceed to speak directly of the 
consolations of his presence in judgment. 
“ He satu appear,” at the moment of death, 
{o receive the departing spirit, and welcome 
it to the bar, as a friend rather than a judge, 
_ where all trembling with wonder and anxie- 
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. ty, it presents itself before him! (4 the ena 
of time, when the world most needs his pres- 
ence—when the church is sorely pressed 
with enemies, and the long tried patience of 
trembling believers is ready to give up all 
for lost—he shall appear, suddenly, glorious- 
ly—revealed in flaming fire, to take ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and for 
“the restitution of all things” to a groaning 
creation. And he shall appear without sin. 
‘This is to be understood, we think, of him- 
self. In Christ’s first appearance, he was 
made sin for us: though-in reality he knew 
no sin; yet for our sakes he became as a. 
sinner, and endured poverty, shame, want, 
grief and pain, to the utmost: he was in 
a state of extreme humiliation. In his sec- | 
ond appearance it will not beso. His work 
of suffering is finished ; he will appear tri- 
umphant as a king—a Redeemer, without sin, 
or one of the effects or appearances of sin 
upon him ; and the exhibition will be most 
striking by this amazing contrast. 

Nothing more forcibly arrests our atten- 
tion, than a distinguished change of appear- 
ance. How should we be surprised to see. 
aking coming out from among a company 
of gally slaves, and throwing aside his fet- ie 
ters and filthy garments, to assert all the 
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glories of regality! Butthus will Christ ap- 


pear. The persecuted sufferer will be seen in 
robes of immaculate dignity, and prove that it 
was only in the place of others that he con- 
sented to wear those despised appearances 
for aseason. Heof whom it was sometimes 
doubted, whether he should be regarded as 
a devil or the chief.of malefactors, will vin- 
dicate spotless and eternal innocency—he 
who lay guarded in a grave, to the very 
verge of corruption, will appear the King of 
immortality, sitting on a throne, and judg- 
mg the living and the dead! What a con- 
trast ! he will appear without sin,in a state of 
perfect exaltation. 

And this will be “ unto salvation.” The 
great object of this appearance will be the 
salvation of his saints. He seems now to be — 
qualified for it, and of course he will do, on 
that occasion, whatever is desirable to have 
effected in order to this great work. What 
shall it be ? 

1. It enters into salvation, that the saint 
be publickly justified ; and Christ — shall 
do this for him. He shall appear that ad- 
- vocate, which we saw, in view of this great 
day, to be so indispensable. Amidst the 
terrors of a falling universe—when the ex- 
tinguished sun has left the heavens dark— 
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when the earth is burned up and leaves us 
in suspended air—and when our full known 
crimes have hushed the wide universe into 
trembling silence, he shall be seen coming 
down from the throne itself, to cast the 
mantle of his interposing mercy around us, 
and hold us up from despair. He pleads our 
cause in the eloquence of his own blood : he 
presents his almighty doings as the ground 
ef our acceptance: he proclaims us justifi- 
ed and welcome, for his eternal mercy’s 
sake, and then covers over the crimson rec- 
ord of our crimes with folds of forgiveness, 
so massy and enduring, that the keenest 
spirits in heaven shall see nothing but puri- 
tyin our characters, forever. 

9. It enters into salvation, that there be a 
resurrection of the body ; for the ruinous re- 
sults of death can never be considered as 
wholly removed so long as the body lies 
humbled in the grave ; and there are, | con- _ 
ceive, more exquisite pleasures provided for, 
in the union of the glorified body and spirit, 
than the spirit could be capable of alone. 
Christ shall effect this. One object of his 
coming is, “ to change our vile bodies that 
he may fashion them like unto his own glo- 
rious body.” : ae 


any 
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In virtue of that mighty power, whereby 
he is able to subdue all things unto himself 
—he shall summon them “ from the deep 
earth and deeper seas,” and they shall 
all be seen standing perfect before him. 
‘There will be, at least, an identifying resem- 
blance between those bodies that were bu- 
ried and those that are now seen: Oh! then, 
believers, you shall behold again your de- 
parted companions, your parents, your broth- 
ers, your sisters, and all your dear kindred, 
who have died in the Lord; and you shall 
know, and admire, and love them with im- 
measurable elevation of dignity and of so- 
lace forever. The soul and body of every 
believer shall re-unite—the pains, the tears, 
the parting agonies, shall be forgotten— 
death, cruel spoiler, shall let go his last 
grasp on, his victims: with his own empty 
grave he shall be cast into hell, and a mil- 
lion happy spirits shout over his ruin— 
“ thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
_ tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Finally, it enters into perfect salvation, 
that there should be an utter destruction of all 
the church’s and Redeemer’s enéiites ; and this 
‘too will be accomplished by Christ, when he 
comes the second time without sin. | 
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This destruction will indeed be prior, in 
the order of events, to the resurrection of 
the dead and the acceptance of the believ- 
er, already considered ; but it will be supe- 
riour in point of magnitude, and is therefore 
properly placed last. 

What is it that the church has Rech look- 


ing and praying for, ever since sin entered ~ 


and there was a.church to suffer and to 
pray ? what is it that the heart of every 


desponding saint has fastened upon, or look- 


ed for in the language of our text, as a prop 


for hope, when viewing the desolations of _ 


death and sin? what is it that the whole 
creation has been groaning and travelling for 
in pain untilnow ? what if it be not this con- 
summation—the adoption of our bodies, and 
the overthrow of all her enemies by Christ ? 
This it is which we intend by the perfect- 
ing of salvation: this for which Christ shall 
come at his second appearing. He shall ap- 
pear, at the close of time, to overthrow and 
crush that last and terrible attempt of men 
and devils, to destroy the church of God: 


he shall tread the wine press of almighty — 


wrath: “yeiiiall drive the wicked ‘to hell 


with one drm of his omnipotence, and with 


the other lift up the millions of his shouting — 


saints, to place them at the marriage supper 


e 
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of the Lamb. Then shall come to pass that 
which is written, “« that the armies of heav- 
en follow him on white horses, clothed in. 
fine linen, white and clean.” There shall 
they recline on golden couches—feast on 
the food of angels—soothe their weary souls 
with songs, and with ten thousand, thousand, 
holier, happier spirits, ascribe their victo- 
ries tothe Lamb! ‘This will be salvation : 
this will complete the work for which Christ 
will be seen a second time by those that 
look for his appearance. If we have now 
been able tosee how the second case in 
man’s destiny is provided for by Christ, we 
are prepared to draw some practical INFER- 
ences from our subject. And — 

1. In what a glorious attitude does it present the 
person and character of our Redeemer. It pre- 
sents him as the conqueror of death and the sin- 
ners froend in judgment ! 

The world has long been supposed to be 
infested with monsters, and those imaginary 
heroes, who destroyed them, were deemed 
the benefactors of mankind. But death, my 
friends, is the worst of monsters—the ef- 
fects of his power, atleast, are real; and 
_ we have seen all human good Wittering and 
fainting before it for ages. How then shall - 
we sufficiently rejoice in a Saviour, who has 
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conquered death! We have seen the fact, 
and we have seen the explanation of the 
fact—how it is that an all-powerful Redeemer 
takes away the curse of death—deprives 
the monster of his sting—lifts off his heavy 
hand from the dying bosom—scatters the 


loom of the crave—raises us above human - 
os | 


sympathies and human pain, and opens a 
vista into eternal worlds—beaming blessed- 
ness into the soul, even on this side the 
grave. Already death is conquered by 


Christ ; but this is not all: he attends the. 


departing spirit in her untried flight—he ap- 
pears her friend in judgment—he announces 
her justification—he raises her humbled 
dust-——he destroys her enemies, and elevates 
her to the marriage supper of the Lamb! 
Is not Christ the all sufficient ! is he not glo- 


~ gious f 


* Our Lord is risen from the dead, 
Our Jesus has gone up on high ; 

The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragg’d to the portals of the sky. 


There his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay : 
« Lift up your heads, ye heav nly gates, 
everlasting doors give way ai 


Loose all your massy bars of light, a 
And wide unfold the radiant scene ; oe = 
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He claims those mansions as his right, 
Receive the King of glory in. 


* Who is the King of glory, who ?” 

_ The Lord that all his foes o’ercame, 
The world, sin, death, and hell o’erthrew ; 
. And Jesus is the conqueror’s name,” 


2. What abundant consolation is offered by stich 
aview of Christ, to the afflicted and disconsolate ! 


Surely death presents the greatest of trials 


which pertain to our earthly nature; and if 
Christ can overcome these, we may reason 
with safety, that he will not fail us in any other. 
How often have we seemed to hear him say 
to his dying children, “ fear not to go down in: 
to the grave; for I will be with thee, I will up- 
hold thee ; yea, I will comfort thee, and bring 
thee up thence, saith the Lord thy Redeem- 
er!” Will he be less kind to the hing / 
As their wants are, shall not his loving kind- 
ness be? The conqueror of death—the 
friend in judgment—oh ! surely he will nev- 
er, never forsake thee ; and according to the 
nature and necessities of thy trials, a portion 
shall be provided. In all your ways, honour 
him, therefore, and “ trust in him at all 
times-; pour out hae hearts _betore him ; 
God is a refuge for us.” “ He “shall deliver 


thee in six troubles; yea in seven, there shall 
nO evil come near thee.” “ Trustand fear 


2g* 
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him in the days of your youth, and he will 
not cast you off in old age, neither forsake 
you when your strength faileth.’ Trust 
_ Christ, if youtremble and fear, on account 
of having neglected his grace so long, and you 
shall find he is able to save to the uttermost, 
even of your case : trust Christ, if doubts and 
fears assail you, lest you never knew the 
grace of God: trust him if you fear you are 
soon to die, and are not assured of your pre- 
paration : trust Christ if you have long 
mourned for conscious sin, and never felt the 
sweets of forgiving love: seek and trust 
Christ ; for he has “ once offered himself to 
bear the sins of many; and to them that 
look for him, he shall appear a second time 
without sin unto salvation.” Faith, however, 


we have seen to be indispensable, in ap- 


prehending these comforts ; and we feel 
bound, therefore, in conclusion, to draw one 
more inference, that the word spoken may 
administer a portion to all. : 

3. The subject teaches us who howe are, 
VeOr whom Christ offered himself, and for 
whom he shall appear. ‘They are those 
who look for,him ; (i. e.) those who having 


looked to him for salvation already, accor- 


ding to the evangelical invitation, are then 
looking with expectation and delight for 


ee 
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his second appearance. They are the ma- 
ny for whom he offered himself, in oppo- 
sition to the all who must die once and go 
to judgment. 
_ There was a sense in which Christ offer- 
ed himself for some, that he did not for oth- 
ers; and that distinction is made manifest 
to us, when some, or many, believe on him, 
while others regard him not. Here then is 
the practical distinction, and the condition 
for the consolations of our text. He will 
appear without sin unto salvation unto them 
who believe on him, or look for his coming. 
How anxious ought we to be then, until we’ 
exhibit that evidence ! how sedulously should 
we strive to look for Christ ! | 
One thing is certain, by universal consent : 
- Weare all dying: we do feel the pressure of 
affliction : we do, therefore, come within the 
condition, as to wants, which led the apostle 
to announce the provisions of our text. Now 
let us be entreated to settle, at least, one 
question. Is the revelation of Jesus Christ 
true or not ? and because, if not, I wish to 
know what other hope there is for fallen 
man! Death and sorrow are evils, painful, 
pressing evils—we cannot avoid them——they 
crowd around us, and what shall we do! 
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what ray of light shall break the horrid 
shade ! how shall we know, how shall we 
endure to take the fearful leap into a 
future existence, if we do not find our direc- 
tion in the gospel! Is it not worth examin- 
ing then, whether it be true ? It 1s, you will 
allow, possible that religion may be a reali- . 
ty, and if it be, ’tis worth a whole life of re- 
search—’tis worthy of the most deep and 


». patient examination, until you determine the 


& Wivsings 

No man ought to rest--no man, whatever 
his case or condition be, can consistently 
rest, until he is satisfied whether religion be 
true, and whether he possess it. How dare 
he rest ; ’tis certainly this or nothing. With- 
out Christ, we walk on the verge of a dark 
and bottomless gulf, where thousands are 
plunging every day—some from our very . 
households and bed-chambers, who never 
return, and who are gone, spite of all our 
tears and wailings, we know not whither! Is 
it not worth inquiry, at least, whether to 
such a gulf there is a bottom or shore ? or 
whether there be a friend to conduct us ~ 
through it? Can we at times forbear to 
make this inquiry ; and if we do, howcan 
we rest till we are satistied P 
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Now may the Lord add his blessing to 
all our feeble attempts to impress the truths 
_ of his word’; and to his name shall be the 
glory through Christ. Amen. 


FINES, 


ERRATA, 


The writer of the preceding lectures having been prevented 
by severe sickness from attending. to the greater part of the prin- 
ting, the following typographical errors, among some others of 
minor consequence, have oecurred : 


In page 160, 7th line from top, for presents read prevents. 
163, 11th from bottom, for soon read sure. 
165, Ist at top, for fullness read freshness. 
177, 14th from bottom, who is superfluous. 
202, 8th from bottom, for something read same thing. 
209, last line at bottom, for an read on. 
213, 7th from bottom, after only insert He. 
221, 4th from top, for comment read commencement. 
223, 2d from top, for perserving read persevering. 
235, 5th from top, for arose read arise. 
267, 14th from top, for facts read acts. 
282, 9th from top, for as read for. 
300, 9th from kottom, for even read war. 
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